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HE recent correspondence between Mr. Adams and Earl Rus- 
sell on the American claims for the losses caused by the escape 
of Confederate cruisers from our ports is discussed in another 
column. Here we will only say that Mr. Adams manages the 
awkward duty of bringing round America from an advocate for 
the widest possible neutral rights to an advocate for the widest 
possible belligerent rights with great adroitness, while Earl Russell 
is not in this correspondence quite himself, but appears anxious, 
desultory, and embarrassed. Earl Russell makes a sufficiently 
strong case, though he might have put it stronger, for an early 
recognition of the belligerent rights of the South, and quotes a 
precedent, which Mr. Adams feels to be nearly unanswerable, to 
show that the United States refused steadily in the case of 
Portugal decidedly more plausible claims than she urges on 
us now. On the other hand, Mr. Adams puts the case 
of negligence against the Liverpool authorities in per- 
mitting the escape of the Alabama with almost unanswer- 
able force, and points out with great ability the disastrous 
results that maf follow to us fr>r_.4isowning too completely the 
responsibility of neutrals for the equipment of ships of war for 
belligerents. It would be well if we could avail ourselves of the 
recent belligerence of the United States, to induce them to give 
up some of those dangerous claims on the part of neutrals for which 
they formerly contended against Portugal. 


‘* Respectability ” in England is becoming as exclusive as ever 
aristocracy was in France. A correspondent of the Times quietly 
urges Mr. Cowper to expel all seedy, ill-dressed, ill-bred raga- 
muffins from the parks, and the journal itself, in a sketch of their 
present condition, endorses that advice, declaring that the parks 
are intended only for the “ health and recreation of the respectable 
members of the public, to whatever rank they may belong.” 
Why not go a step farther, and be logical as well as despotic, 
assign the streets to respectables and leave the ragamuffins the 
lanes, let only income-taxpayers traverse the squares, and com- 
pel all men out at elbows to slink along through the mews? A 
ragamuffin smells no sweeter in Regent Street than in Hyde Park, 
and may offend the eye outside the rails in Piccadilly as well as 
inside. Brahmins in Madras object to Pariahs throwing their 
shadows on the path, and surely Brahmins in broadcloth may be 
as fastidious. ‘The masses whose toil maintains those Brahmins 
might perhaps, under those circumstances, think that the French 
idea of equality had advantages, but as the cost of that idea would 
fall on the black coats exclusively they have of course a right to 
risk it. Only we should like, just for the sake of consistency, to 
see Christianity abolished first. 


President Johnson has taken, it is said, the most democratic 
step of his reign, He has recalled General Palmer, the officer 
who ‘‘ran” the slaves out of Kentucky, from that State, and has 
restored its self-governing powers before slavery has been 
abolished. He probably trusts to the national vote, which in a few 
months will introduce an abolitionist clause into the Federal 
Constitution, but the act read by the light of his recent speeches 
suggests grave misgiving. It looks very much as if the President 
were striving only for Union, and was profoundly indifferent to 
the principle through which alone the Union can be preserved, 
and with which alone the Union is worth preserving. 


A clique of Prvssian nobles haye presente 1 the ex-King of 


Naples with a shield, representing him as an apostle of legitimacy 
putting to flight all kinds of revolutionary demons. Such a shield 
should have at least a poetic name,—may we humbly suggest the 
‘* Masque of Anarchy ?” 


A correspondence between Spain and Austria on the recognition 
of Italy has been published,—it is said at the instance of Napoleon. 
Count Mensdorff, it appears, remonstrated against that step as a 
breach of a tacit agreement, as a concession to revolutionary 
ideas, which ‘‘ appear to be too prevalent in Spain,” and as dan- 
gerous to the throne of the Bourbon Queen, The Spanish Minister 
replies in a strain of polished sarcasm, telling the Austrian Minister 
that his country had interests in Italy which Spain had not, that 
his own Sovereign's throne was quite safe in the attachment of 
her people, that in 1848 the monarchy passed unhurt through a 
crisis which ‘“ brought ancient monarchies which thought them- 
selves not to be shaken to the brink of the abyss,” and that Austria 
herself ‘‘has finished by adopting Spanish institutions.” Intel-. 
lectually Senor Bermudez de Castro has gained a complete vic- 
tory, but practically he has only annoyed a Court which pro- 
bably remonstrated only because the Kaiser, who is sick of his last 
Concordat, wishes to stand well with Rome. 


The philanthropists are almost as dangerous to freedom as the 
Bonapartists. Dr. Lankester, in his paper on sanitary reform 
read before the Social Science Association, evidently longs for 
precautions as strict as the Levitical rules against leprosy, which, 
be it remembered, did not extirpate the disease; and Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick wants a new army of State officials. A physician paid 
by the State ought, he says, to inquire minutely not only into the 
fact of death, but into the cause of death, before the body is com- 
mitted to the grave. Dr. Lankester’s plans would involve us in 
rules of health so oppressive that men would commit suicide to 
avoid them, while Mr. Chadwick's would make it a criminal offence 
to be the relative of a deceased person. Imagine the kind of in- 
tellect which suggests that the first hours of grief for the death 
of a relative shall be filled up by the questions of a State official, 
whose object is to discover whether you may not have poisoned 
your father, or pistolled your wife, or perhaps eaten your baby ! 


The first formal indictment brought against Mr. Jefferson Davis 
for incapacity by the Confederates whom he ruled for four years 
has been published in Harper's Magazine by Colonel Jordan, 
formerly chief of General Beauregard’s staff. It is evidently 
written in the interests of General Beauregard, and does not 
produce on the mind,—either from defective statement or more 
substantial deficiencies,—any profound conviction. No doubt 
some of the charges are formidable enough,—that he appointed 
simply from a motive of personal friendship a thoroughly-bad 
Commissary-General, who kept the army at Bull Run with no 
more than one day’s provisions, so rendering it impossible for its 
generals to use their victory,—that he interfered, and interfered 
ignorantly, with military matters, ordering more than once opera- 
tions on divergent lines by bodies of troops that it was essential 
to keep together,—that he thwarted the military administration 
of his generals, and so forth. It may be all true,—it is certain 
that he made a fearful blunder in substituting Hood for John- 
ston at Atlanta,—but Colonel Jordan is evidently an advocate for 
one of the most showy and boastful of the Southern generals, and 
does not therefore inspire conviction. Did General Lee ever com- 
plain in like manner of his chief? If so, it would be good 
evidence. If not, we need not set much store by the complaints 
of Beauregard, 


The Church Congress at one of its latest sittings discussed the 
question of the Protestant Establishment jm Ireland, or rather we 
should say, expounded at great length one side of that question, 
repudiating all the obvious and most just considerations unfavour- 
able to that Establishment. The best speech by far was made 
by the Dean of Emly, who had wisdom enough to see how great 
was the anomaly, and to wish to make out a strong case for the 
relative increase of the Protestantism of Ireland. It was the 





Church of a minority, he said, but of an “ influential minority,” 
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and “a minority where numbers had relatively increased.” Granted, 
—dozs that show the justice of devoting all the ecclesiastical re- 
vens of Ireland to the spiritual education of 700,000 Protes- 
tants, wien 4,500,000 Catholics, more ignorant, and morein need 
of educat +1 spiritual teachers, are exclude from ali its benefits ? 
The Right Hon. J. C. Napier, in his flowery way, talked of 
the Irish Church at the enl of 1,499 years ‘standing like the 
everlasting hills, scorched [? searred] by the storms of earth, but 
brightened by the smiles of Ifeaven.” We fear that the Irish 
Establishment is more ‘‘ brightened” by earth than Heaven. 
At least Mr. Napier and the Church Congress appeared to appre- 
ciate those smiles of earth ordinarily called tithes at least as much 
as those more spiritual smiles to which he alluded,—and to de- 
precate far more eagerly their withdrawal. 


The Congress also talked about ‘‘ preaching” in the usual 
vague way. The Dean of Canterbury thought the text might 
sometimes come in the middle instead of at the beginning, to make 
the sermon a little less formal; the Rev. Daniel Moore thought 
preachers should preach about science and Scripture, and should 
suggest all possible ways in which they might be reconciled, but 
should never admit a real and substantial contradiction between 
them. The Rev. E. Hoare thought ‘ preaching should be adapted 
to the understanding, the heart, the conscience of the hearer ;” the 
Rey. E. Bickersteth thought Christ should be preached “ simply, 
boldly, fully ;” the Rey. Dr. Monsell went in for ‘‘ apostolic preach- 
ing,”—the difficulty of which consists probably in becoming an 
apostle,—and Archdeacon Denison hinted, with better sense than 
any one else displayed, that the value of preaching was over-esti- 
mated, and that the Bible and the Prayer-book contain the best 
sermons. The truth is that preachers as a rule have nothing to 
say, and say it badly. Now and then you have a fine sermon, 
which makes you think and feel, but the mass of the things said 
from the pulpit are not only uninspired, but half-believed plati- 
tudes, which bedim the words of revelation, and make it harder 
instead of easier to believe. The divine right of absenting your- 
self from sermons is the first condition of their becoming some- 
thing of value. 

A disgraceful catastrophe is reported from Calcutta. On the 
19th August the Eagle Speed quitted Port Canning for Deme- 
rara, with 300 men, 93 women, 63 children, and 39 infants on 
board. She had passed the Roy Mutlah Sands, when the cable 


Castle, which is under repair, and shown the state rooms, like any 
other visitor. He traversed Scotland without being asked to Bal- 
} moral, and moves about London without official notice, and it jg 
| Suggested that this disrespect is due to. the anti-German polic 
which has been forced by oppression upon Italians. All that is surely 
; unjust. Mis father is the ruler of the sixth State in Europe, and 
| the son cannot therefore require the attention which is really 
| needed to comfort so many German princelings. He has people 
and territory, and influences on English interests, and they have 
| not, and it would be too bad to deprive them of their only com- 
pensation. : 


The Emperor Maximilian has issued a decree stating the terms 
by which immigrants will be encouraged to settle within the 
empire. Every immigrant will be entitled to a free grant of land 
with an immutable title, will enjoy religious liberty, and will be 
exempt from military service for five years. Those are very satis. 
factory terms, and the only difficulty is to understand why, when 
the United States grant precisely the same, land included, any 
sane person not a Spaniard should go to Mexico. Is the absence 
of railways to be the temptation, or the presence of brigandage, 
or the use of a foreign language, or the total absence of any share 
in the control of the Government? 


Allen’s Indian Mail seems to think it a certainty that a son of 
Calcraft’s has been admitted into the Indian Civil Service, and ig 
very much inclined to turn him out again. A man with such a 
descent must of necessity, it thinks, suggest unpleasant associa- 
tions. Of course he would, more particularly to any criminals 
brought before him, if he had used that name, but the man, if 
admitted at all, was admitted under his father’s real, not his offi- 
cial name. As it is, he will suggest no associations whatever, and 
will do his duty just as well as any other man, possibly better, 
from a sense of the terrible disadvantage at which he fights. If 
we are to have appointments distributed by competition, we must 
accept the logical results of our own resolve—the hangman’s son 
as well as the judge’s. Would the Jndian Mail expel a son of 
Dr. Pritchard, or does it perchance think being hanged more 
aristocratic than hanging ? 


There has been a lull this week in the proceedings against the 
Fenians, but arrests have continued, and so has the panic among 
the landlords. It is said that the whole British army would not 
suffice to meet the demands for protection forwarded to the Castle, 








which connected her with the steam-tug broke, and the vessel, 
which had touched the sands in passing and sprung a leak, began 
to sink. The steamer made no effort to save her, the pilot left the 
wreck in a boat for the tug and refused to return, the European 
sailors got drunk, and no one assisted the wretched coolies except 
Captain Hoskins, the port-master, who happened to be on board. 
Iie made five trips, saving some 169 coolies, and would have made 
more, but was disabled by sunstroke. The steam tug then left 
the ship, which did not sink for eighteen hours, and all the rest of 
the coolies, more than 300, were slowly drowned, or swam ashore, 
to be eaten by the tigers. ‘The European crew of the pilot’s boat 
had to be heavily bribed to induce them to go back to save their 
own captain, and the pilot peremptorily refused. He can be 
punished, being liable to be cashiered for misbehaviour, but there 
is no punishment for the captain of the steam-tug or the sailors. 
They did not drown the babies,—they only let them drown. 


A County Lyceum for Surrey was opened on Thursday, at 
Cranley, a place between Guildford and Horsham. It is in- 
tended, like the one at Framlingham, to afford to lads of 
the middle class the advantages of a public school. The 
buildings have been erected at a cost of 11,000/., raised by 


that houses are barricaded as if for a siege, and that one peer has 
mounted cannon upon his battlements, and keeps a body of marines 
in the house in readiness to work them. The most absurd reports 
are circulated as to the movements of men-of-war, which are by 
the way odd, and altogether Munster seems to be enduring the 
conjoined social disadvantages of an insurrection anda state of 
siege. Much of this id attributable to panic, but there is a 
residuum which can only be explained by believing that the men 
who know the country best are most alarmed by Fenianism. 


Sir Samuel Bignold, formerly ‘Tory member for Norwich, on 
Wednesday made a singular statement to the Eldon Club of that 
city. In 1852 he went up to London on behalf of his constituents 
to inquire of Mr. Disraeli whether, if the Tories continued in 
power, the income-tax would really be abolished in 1860. He had 
‘an assurance from Mr. Disraeli’s own lips” that if the Conserva- 
tives continued in power that tax should cease in the year men- 
tioned. Is not that characteristic? Cannot one imagine the 
member for Bucks gravely assuming the power of prophecy, and 
assuring a representative member of a class he has so often 
satirized that, provided only an impossibility occurred, he should 
eight years afterwards do something that his party would like 





subscription, and though unfortunately they are only adapted 
for 150 youths, they may hereafter be enlarged. The school is | 
to be entirely self-supporting, a feature for which we are not | 
disposed to give its promoters the slightest credit. We never 
could see why the national grant for education should be spent 
exclusively on one class, and the payment of the head master by 


very much? We thought the Liberals were the party of the 
future, but the Norwich Tories have a prophetic faith to which 
that of their rivals is mere impatience. Imagine Mr. Gladstone 
telling a great constituency in confidence his budget for 1873! 


Napoleon and Count von Bismark met at Biarritz this week. 





the State would secure his independence. If dependent on parents 
he will yield to parents, and Surrey would show its energy much | 
more wisely in compelling the Education Department to do its 
duty, or agitating for the transfer of some mis-spent charity to the 
aid of its county school. If, however, the classes which can elect 


Mr. Loeke King in opposition to the squires do not care to get | 
their children as perfectly educated as their labourers’, there is 
nothing to be said. 
Several journals have noticed the neglect shown by the Court | 
to Prince Victor Amadeus, the son of the King of Italy, with dis- | 
approval. The Prince only this week was aliitted into Windsor | 


According to one account the interview was not very satisfactory, 
and the Prussian Minister was rather neglected during his stay, 
but the semi-official Provinzial Correspondenz alleges that His 
Majesty’s observations were ‘‘ guarantees for the unaltered con- 
tinuance of the friendly relations between France and Prussia,” 
and that “ mainly owing to this a settlement of the Duchies would 
be brought about without European complications.” The presump- 
tion is therefore that the annexation of the Duchies has received 
the consent of France, and it certainly will not be opposed by 
the Prussian Parliament. On the 28th inst., Herr ‘I'westen, 
Liberal of Liberals, refused to join in a protest preparing at Frank- 
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the distinct ground that while admitting every argument 
annexation, he would not aid a movement “ which had for its 
Herr von Bismark’s 


fort, on 


against ’ 
oa the preparation of a defeat for Prussia.” 


path therefore seems & smooth one. 


Dr. Pusey declared himself at the Congress against pews, and 
told a story of a church where the mere substitution of open seats 
for pews filled the church, which had been previously almost 
empty. If the exclusiveness of pews be really so very unpopular 
as is asserted, why not clear away the stiff seats altogether, and 
introduce the movable chairs of the Roman Catholic churches 
abroad? That would give space and solemnity to the building and 
freedom to the individual worshipper, who might either carry his 
seat into solitude, or sit grouped with his friends. The bench 
system is the most formal and unpleasant of all. ‘There is seldom 
any room in them for the knees,—they are like the cramping 
orchestra stalls in badly-arranged theatres,—and they tempt 
Englishmen to hope for indulgence in their old habit of localiza- 
tion, only to disappoint them and disturb their frame of mind 
for the service, on finding their usual seat occupied. 





Mr. Hughes, M.P. for Lambeth, made a bold attack on the 
domineering habits of Trades’ Unions in the Social Science Con- 
gress at Sheffield,—on their unfair attempt to dictate to non- 
unionists, their opposition to machinery, the murderous revenges 
attributed to the unionists of Sheffield, and on the favour shown by 
them to the employment of infants. Many of these practices were, 
we are happy to say, afterwards repudiated by the workmen, but 
that they have been only too true of many of the Sheffield 
unionists is, we fear, beyond doubt, and the manly denunciation 
of them by the truest representative of working men and of 
Trades Unions in the House of Commons will contribute more than 
anything else to their discouragement. 


Archbishop Cullen thinks that the object of the cattle plague 
is to punish the modern “cattle worship.” We are so devoted 
to horses, sporting dogs, and other animals, that more than 
any previous generation we forget men, and so the cattle plague 
is sent to break our idols. He adds that ‘ the licentiousness 
and corruptness of the press” is even worse than the ‘cattle 
worship ” he so bitterly denounces, and he believes the cholera 
may be intended to take down that pride of human know- 
ledge which finds its expression in literary scepticism and 
Dublin professors who disbelieve in eternal punishments. The 
cattle plague, then, is to punish our idolaters, and the cholera to 
destroy our sceptics. The theory would be a very pretty one if 
sporting men were passionately devoted to cows, or literary men 
were specially liable to cholera. But the ravages among Miss 
Burdett Coutts’s cows will scarcely, we fear, take away the desire 
of Newmarket’s eyes at a stroke, and the possible cholera cases in 
the slums of London are scarcely likely to purge the eyes of a 
‘‘licentious” press. Archbishop Cullen is as rash as the man who 
got up an article on Chinese metaphysics by looking for China 
under the letter “C,” and metaphysics under the letter “* M,” and 
combining his information. Nay, the Archbishop is even wilder. He 
dooks out for plagues in external nature, looks for persons deserving 
to be plagued in his own heart, and tries to ‘ combine his in- 
formation.” But the articles ‘* China” and “ Metaphysics” fit 
even less awkwardly into each other than the outer world and 
Archbishop Cullen's dreams. 


We are happy to perceive that Sir George Grey has appointed 
Professor Masson, editor of Macmillan’s Magazine, to the chair of 
Rhetoric in Edinburgh vacant by the death of Mr. Aytoun. His 
most formidable competitor was Dr. Hanna, who would thus have 
been relieved from a position for which he is too liberal. Mr. 
Masson, though little more of a rhetorician than his predecessor, 
is a man of varied accomplishments, wide knowledge, and genuinely 
liberal feeling, who will help to introduce into the University that 
variety of culture which it sadly lacks. Professors can no more 
teach style than they can teach poetic feeling, but they can, and 
Professor Masson will, show students how to appreciate. 


Dr. Chapman has had an opportunity of trying his treatment 
of cholera by applying ice-bags to the spine at Sou.ampton, 
and reports the result of the method in six bad cases, in a!! of 
which the coldness of the limbs had set in, in an interesting letter to 
yesterday's Times. In all the cases the ice restored warmth to the 
limbs, and very much mitigated the sickness and choleraic symp- 
toms, but in two the patient died from exhaustion in spite of this 
improvement,—in one of which the treatment had been discon- 
tinued through the intoxication of the nurse. In the other four 
cases the improved symptoms had either resulted in convalescence, 





or in good hope of it. The Southampton authorities are suffi- 
ciently impressed by the treatment to have provided ice and ice- 
bags for all who want them, and the Hampshire Independent 
asserts that ‘‘ several people undoubtedly owe their existence” to 
the new method of treatment. 


The Saturday Review is getting violent, which is not only a pity 
in any paper, but especially a pity for the Saturday. Hitherto its 
strong point has been pococurantism and calm Sadducee charity. 
But recently it has raged furiously and imagined vain things. It 
was natural perhaps that after the inclusion of Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s name in the forged Confederate Loan list, it should rail 
bitterly against the Star for what it rightly called a “‘scandal of 
journalism” in assuming without due inquiry the truth of a docu- 
ment so untrustworthy. It was scarcely like the Saturday, how- 
ever, —because it was 4 strained and foolish hypothesis, —to impute 
the Star’s conduct to the deliberately libellous intention of a 
writer who knew the list to be false, but wished to injure those 
whose names it contained. The kind of scribe who speaks of Mr. 
Delane as having left behind him “a venomed trail” is not 
the kind who would disbelieve in the absurd imputation he 
was publishing. But even where no personal animosity can well 
be involved, the Saturday is striking furiously and wildly. In 
the same number it deliberately accuses the new American corre- 
spondent of the Times of ‘‘currying favour with parties in power 
by premature exhortations to murder.” Is not such a charge as 
this, utterly unsupported by evidence, at least as great a “ scandal 
of journalism” as the conduct of the Star? We suppose the allu- 
sion to be to the letters, so literally borne out by the Wirz trial, 
detailing the Confederate cruelties to prisoners, and insisting that 
the perpetrators should be punished. But whatever the allusion 
be, the Saturday Review must know that such charges, cast about 
in this blind way, are a disgrace to cultivated men, and exceed- 
ingly injurious to the great literary reputation it has itself so fairly 
achieved. 

The last mail from America brings clear evidence that three at 
least of Sir John Franklin's companions were alive as late as 1854. 
Captain Hall, the Arctic explorer, has written to a friend in New 
York to communicate several most important items of evidence. 
The cousin of a native whom Captain Hall had seen fell in while 
sealing with Crozier—Sir John Franklin’s suecessor~and three 
men with him. Crozier was at the point of death from starvation, 
and was only saved by the prudence of this cousin in feeding him 
with small pieces of seal at a time. The other three men were 
fat, having, according to the native report, been living on human 
flesh, which Crozier refused to eat. The four remained with 
the cousin for some time, and Crozier gave many presents to him 
out of gratitude. At last one of the men died, and Crozier and 
the remaining two started south in an india-rubber boat. Captain 
Hall wrote in great haste —the dogs were harnessed—and promises 
much fuller details on the first opportunity. 


The market for Home Securities in the early part of the week 
was decidedly firmer, and an improvement took place in prices. 
On Saturday last Consols left off at 88 §, }, for money, and 89 to 
894 for account. On Thursday the quotations were 883, 89 for 
delivery, and 894, $ for time; but yesterday, owing to the un- 
favourable Bank return, the market opened heavily at reduced 
quotations. At the close, however, prices were firm, the latest 
official quotations being 883, 89, and 89}, 3 for money and time 
respectively. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of England is 
now 12,736,3461., whilst the reserve of notes and coin has fallen 
to 5,074,1511. At Paris the supply held by the Bank is 
17,510,220/., showing a decrease of 1,327,000/. from the preceding 
return. The official minimum rate of discount here is now 7; 
at Paris, 5; at Frankfort, 5}; at Berlin, 7 per cent., all of which 
figures show an alyance from the rates current yesterday week. 


The leading Foreign Securities left off at the following prices 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, October 6. Friday, ar ed 13. 
” 20 vo 


Greek ee oe os . . 9 
Do. Coupons +e ee ee e - “- 7 
Mexican 25) oe 25 
Spanish Passive ee oe oe *- 29 . 29 
Do. Certificates we ee oe ee — oe 14 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. oe oe ee 72 oo 7 
” ” 1862.. ee oe 74 oo 74 

»  Consolidés.. 49j > 43 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 
and on Friday week were as follows :— 
Friday, nee 6. Friday, on a. 
ee 29 oe 4 


Caledonian .. . “e ee 
Great Kastera eo ee oe es 47 oe 474 
Grea Northern ° » 1314 oe 181 
Grea: s\estern.. = « oe - ee G4 oe ee 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. ee 43 oe 48 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oo ee ee toed oe 121 
London and Brighton ae ii ain an Lvs ee 105 
London and North-Westera oe os 1235 « 124 
London and South-Western ° eo ee 96 oe 96 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. «+ = + 38 ee 38 
Mend 4g te ce week ame) 3 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BRIGHT AND THE TENANT-FARMERS. 


FTENANT-FARMERS and Mr. Bright—that is an ominous 

conjunction for landlords. We have often wondered that 
the member for Birmingham, who sympathizes much more 
strongly with the middle class than the workmen, should not 
have tried to place himself en rapport with the farmers. He 
and they have many qualities in common—hardness, directness, 
and a sort of limitation of view, which, like the limitation in 
the field of a telescope, rather increases force. They are 
both, though for widely-different reasons, in a position of 
quasi-antagonism to the landlords, their interests operating 
on the class as his convictions operate on the individual, 
and are both inclined to be somewhat contemptuous of argu- 
ment, unless directly enforced by action. Above all, tenant- 
farmers are within the limits of the existing suffrage the 
richest unworked mine of political power. Supposing Mr. 
Bright able to guide them on serious questions, he 
would secure a more direct influence in the House of 
Commons than any extension of the suffrage could yield, 
would in fact be in a position which would compel his 
most formidable opponents either to give way or to accept 
some endurable compromise. It is therefore with consider- 
able interest that landowners will observe tenant-farmers 
and Mr. Bright finding a point of rapprochement in the 
Game Laws. The farmers belonging to the Midland Counties 
Club are, it appears, highly irritated at the losses caused by 
the system of high preserving. At a meeting on Thursday 
week they cheered a speaker who declared that game cost the 
farmers 4,800,000/. a year, and endorsed a letter from Mr. 
Bright reccommending a revolutionary change in the existing 
law. Mr. Bright proposes that the ideal of a lease should be 
one conveying to the tenant the same absolute right over the 
wild animals on any farm as he has over the domestic species, 
and that farmers should combine to obtain those terms, either 
by legislative action—which is impossible, private contracts 
being beyond legislation—or by contract, which is perfectly 
feasible, if the farmers will combine. 

Let us see how the new system would, if carried out, 
work. In the first place the loss of the game, being a loss 
of one of the pleasures derived from property, would have 
to be compensated in money, but that compensation would 
be fixed, like rental itself, by competition alone. Then all 
complaints against landlords for over-preserving, or damage 
to crops, or annoyance to tenants, would perforce cease, 
the matter being left to the discretion of the tenant him- 
self. If his own game increased inconveniently he would 
kill the game, and if they trespassed from other proper- 
ties kill them still. On the other hand, the farmer, being 
just as fond of sport as the landlord, would have precisely 
the same interest in keeping up a head of game sufficient for 
amusement, and he has five hundred reasons for not refusing his 
landlord a share in anything he himself enjoys. Within reason- 
ablelimits a scarcity of game actually increases sport, the battue 
appealing to the destructive instinct alone, and not to the 
hunting one. There is neither manliness nor sport in shooting 
down flocks of hand-fed pheasants, so numerous that the 
sportsman is compelled to make bargains with poulterers to 
take them off his hands, and the farmers are certain to pre- 
serve wilder birds in moderation. The immense loss and 
annoyance now caused by the monopoly of sport would cease, 
and there would be no further necessity or excuse for any 
special game law, beyond a fine for trespass by men carrying 
gun or snare. A general law against trespass such as hus 
frequently been proposed would make England uninhabitable. 
When less than ten thousand persons own the bulk of the 
soil, those ten thousand cannot be permitted to push the thirty 
millions off it at their own discretion. The power of resist. 
ing trespass is already a most serious question in the High- 
lands, where territory is held in enormous blocks, and where 
owners, partly from a bad spirit of exclusiveness, partly 
from a justifiable fear for their rights of property, but 
chiefly to preserve their game, are inclosing whole dis- 
stricts in the most outrageous style. One Peer is even 
said to have threatened personal violence to trespassers 
on paths open for centuries, forgetting apparently that in 
Scotland he would not be tried by squires, but by the sheriff, 
who is as little amenable to his influence as any other Crown 
judge. The punishment for a conspiracy to assault would be 
somewhat severe, but the mere fact that such arguments should 
be necessary shows the urgency of the question. A law 


against armed trespass would, however, be endurable, and with 
it we see under this plan no difficulty whatever in abolishing 





the game laws, and declaring all game the property of the 
occupier upon whose land it is shot. 
Could the tenant-farmers carry such a law? 


40 , Clearly by 
political action alone they could not. Supposing the whole 
House of Commons willing to pass such an Act, that would not 
prevent the landlords from contracting for the preservation 
of their game, and a law to forbid a contract of the kind 
would upset all English ideas of property. We might as well, 
pass a law to prevent the Duke of Portland from forbidding 
the intrusion of shops into certain streets owned by himself. 
or to prevent a lodging-housekeeper from rejecting a Soden 
with children. But the farmers have, if they please, a 
perfect right to combine against leases without a clause con. 
ceding to them the game right, and, as Mr. Bright shows 
are perfectly able to do it. The tenants of a whole county 
could not be expelled in an hour, even if the competi. 
tion for land were more severe than at present. Public 
feeling would be too strong for competitors for the aban- 
doned farms, even if they could be found, and the landlords 
would run one serious risk. The tenants in England and 
Scotland could, if the owners adopted measures of unqualified 
harshness, unseat them all, and political power is too heavy 
a price to pay for the effeminate luxury of battues,. 
No class, as Mr. Bright points out, can combine so easily, 
none has so perfect an organization. What with club, ang 
market, and poor-law mectings, the farmers can always 
ascertain each others’ feelings, and we question if they have 
ever rebelled unsuccessfully. Look at West Norfolk, where 
tenant was returned in the teeth of the landlords, at the last 
election for Cambridgeshire, at the present election for Shrep- 
shire, at the slight majority by which Major Beresford, with alb 
the squirearchy and all Liberal voters against him, was throwm 
out for North Essex. They could unite as easily against the 
“ game law ”—by which we mean the landlord monopoly of 
game—just as easily as against the malt tax, und slow as they 
are to move, there is, when once excited, the “grit” in them 
which keeps combinations firm. Of course they would have 
to contend against the remaining influence of the feudal feel- 
ing, but with the growing education of the class and the 
gradual aggregation of smull farms, this is rapidly disappear- 
ing. It is as strong in Scotland as anywhere, and in Scot- 
land it proved upon the question of sites of very little import- 
ance. 

Then comes the old objection which to so many minds 
seems final. The gentry, it is said, must have sport, or they 
will abandon their homes and seek it abroad, to the permanent 
injury of the neighbourhoods in which they dwell. Menaces 
of that kind should not be too often repeated, lest the duties of 
property should become more visible to the public mind than 
its rights; but we have no wish to do away with sport, or any 
other manly and legitimate pleasure. There are few enough 
of them left, and the country life of an English gentleman is: 
far better than a life of salon intrigue. But we believe Mr. 
Bright’s proposal with modifications would not do away with 
sport, not even with coursing, but would simply restore to it. 
the zest and excitement over-preserving have diminished. 
Peasant holders no doubt would extirpate game, as they once 
did in France, simply because they would be too poor to bear 
any loss whatever, and they would for the same reason cla- 
mour for savage laws aguinst trespass, but the farmers would 
do neither. The landlords would lose nothing except the 
power of over-preserving outside the demesne, and the time 
is visibly at hand when they must, if rents are to be main- 
tained, give up either luxury or profit. ‘The day of dear wheat 
is gone, and though the market is still supported by the new 
wealth which is crowding on to the land, and the competition 
of men who seek an out-of-door occupation rather than profit, 
still tenures must be made easier, or rents must fall. One of 
the simplest ways of eusing them is to grant game rights, and 
Mr. Bright has suggested an ideal of leases which may be sub- 
jeet toa hundred modifications, such as that just sanctioned 
by Lord Southesk, but which tenant-farmers all over England 
will do well not to forget. 





THE SOUTH AS IT IS. 


[* seems strange that the energy which characterizes the 
management of our greut journals has not induced some of 
them to send special correspondents out to the Southern 
States. Few phases of society could, one would think, be 
more rich in variety and interest than that through which the 
tormer Confederate States are now passing. An almost un- 
paralleled social revolution is now in course of accomplishment 
south of Mason and Dixie’s line, involving the solution not 
only of some of the important problems which have ever per- 
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manity, but affecting the future status of the restored 

= be its sds with England. It would be worth a 
reat deal to us, not only politically, but commercially, to 
know what the real state of the South is now, and what are 
the genuine feelings of its inhabitants. Next to the North- 
erners themselves, nobody has so close an interest in obtaining 
this knowledge as Englishmen, and yet our newspapers fur- 
nish us with no information on the subject. If we turn to 
American newspapers we meet with but little more assistance 
in our search. In the first place, every Southern correspondent 
of a Northern paper writes with the view of upholding some 


.theory or supporting some policy with reference to the treat- 


ment of the subdued States. The party warfare between Re- 
publicans and Democrats, advocates and opponents of Negro 
suffrage, State-Rights men and Federalists, is too keen to 

rmit any careful study of facts, apart from their bearing 
‘on theories. Moreover, the art of newspaper correspondence 
is very partially understood in America. — It is an art which 
after all has only sprung into existence within the last twenty 
years in this country, and which certainly can never take 
yoot in the New World till the American newspapers abandon 
the barbarous custom of cutting up every letter into short 
paragraphs, divided by appropriate headings. 

Since the close of the war, however, there has been an 
attempt made to establish in America a newspaper written 
by and for men of education, and intended to occupy the 
same position in American journalism as that held by our high- 
class English weeklies. How far our contemporary, the New 
York Nation, will prove successful it is impossible for anybody 
not resident in the country to guess. Bennett, of the JZerald, 
used to say openly, when any one complained of the character of 
his journal, that the moment he found there was a want fora 
high class respectable journal in America he should like 
nothing better than to satisfy it, but at present there existed 
no public for such a paper. If the Nation should prove by 
its success that the time has come when a scholar-like, 
thoughtful, well-written paper can hold its own in the States, 
one of the reproaches which was most justly levelled against 
New-World civilization will lose its weight. However, our 
object is not to discuss the existence of an educated public in 
the States, as evinced by the appearance of a journal like the 
Nation, but to call attention to some very remarkable reports 

which have been published in it conecrning the condition of 
the South. 

The moment that the South was re-opened the Nation sent 
a special correspondent to describe the ‘ South as it is,” 
and his letters afford far the most instructive picture that 
has yet been furnished us of the condition of the 
Southern States. If he has any theory of his own 
with reference to the manner in which the political issues 
of the day ought to be decided, he does not obtrude 
it upon the reader. His letters are nothing more nor less 
than the diary of his journey on horseback through the 
States that so lately were the scene of war. Throughout 
the correspondence there is an extreme appearance of fairness. 
Writing toa paper of strong Abolitionist and Union sympathies, 
he tells all sorts of facts, which as far as they go are not in 
favour of Negro suffrage, or of the rehabilitation of the black 
race. And what is more striking still in the correspondence 
of a Northern paper, he makes no scruple of reporting the 
complaints which he hears from returned Confederate soldiers 
of their sufferings in Federal prisons. 

To an English reader there are two features about these 
letters which suggest curious reflections. ‘he first is the 
evidence they afford of the extent to which the South was 
an unknown country to the North before the war. The cor- 
respondent, writing to an American journal, repeatedly men- 
tions facts about the habits, customs, scenery, manners, and 
modes of life of the Southern States of the kind which an 
English correspondent migbt mention if writing about Russia, 
but which he would no more think of mentioning if travelling 
in Ireland or Scotland than he would of explaining that the 
Strand was the main thoroughfare of London. ‘hen, too, 
another odd inference which the English reader derives from 
the perusal of these letters is, that travelling in the South at 
this moment is unattended not only with danger, but with 
any risk of insult or annoyance. ‘The correspondent of the 
Nation is avowedly a Yaukee, with Northern habits and tones 
of thought and speech. Yet he travels alone amidst the 
Southern villages, and it never seems to enter his mind that 
he may be subjected to unpleasantness from the unpopularity of 
his nation. Now if the fecling of the South towards the 
North had been at any time of that fierce, irreconcileable 
antipathy which, we are assured by pro-Southern advocates 
over here, it partook, it is incredible that such should be the 





ease. Probably a Yankee would be an unwelcome guest in 
the mansions of such planters as are still left standing, though 
even this we doubt, judging from the extraordinary sort of 
intimacy which existed in Europe to our knowledge between 
Southerners and Northerners, even at the crifis of the war. 
But it is clear that the people of the Confederacy have no 
animosity towards Yankees as Yankees, such as the Italians 
entertained towards the Austrians, or the Poles towards the 
Russians. 

Naturally enough the attention of the Nation's corres- 
pondent is especially devoted to the relations of the conquered 
States towards the Union. The general sentiment, as far as 
we can gather from his letters, amongst the people is a sense 
of relief at the termination of the war. In the words of a 
ruined planter whom he came across in his wanderings, ‘‘ The 
damned thing is all over, and I’m glad it is.” The same 
sentiment is expressed, less tersely, but more thoroughly 
perhaps, in the speech of a former Confederate officer whom 
the correspondent overheard laying down his opinions at a 
bar-room at Richmond. ‘Our people, Sir,’’ he said, ‘are 
quiet; nobody talks of insurrection. We go peaceably about 
our business. We are conquered, and all our actions acknow- 
ledge it. We may not love the Yankces; I don’t think we 
pretend to do that; but we have made up our minds to behave 
as peaceable citizens. We can keep these States in the 
Union, and we mean to do it. We have tried our best to keep 
them out, and we admit we can’t.” Apparently the idea of 
trying a second insurrection, when the strength of the country 
is restored, is never contemplated by anybody. Secession is 
‘played out,” and the whole energies of the Southern 
American mind are devoted to making the best of a bad 
business. 

According to these accounts, the time which the South will 
require to recover from the injuries inflicted on her by the war 
is not nearly so long as European critics expected. For the 
moment there is a great scarcity of food and provender and a 
general paralysis of agricultural operations, owing to the want 
of labour. Plenty of cases of ruin and misery are recorded in 
these letters, but there is no evidence of actual lack of food 
amnong the people. Thedirt, and discomfort, and shiftlessness 
of the Slave States were so offensive to Northern eyes before 
the outbreak of the war, that it is difficult for the corre- 
epondent to determine how much of the wretchedness he sees 
is exceptional and how much is normal. Nor as yet has he 
discovered any traces of extreme destitution even amidst the 
coloured population. Our impression is that the permanent 
damage caused by the war has been much exaggerated, as far 
as the country is concerned. You may ravage a country with 
fire and sword, but after all nature repairs the injury, espe- 
cially in a tropical climate, with extraordinary celerity. The 
most permanent loss the South has suffered is in the number 
of able-bodied young men who perished during the war. In 
some of the Virginian and Carolina villages there seems to be 
nobody left except old men and children. 

With respect to the freedmen, the feeling of the Southerners, 
as represented by the authority from which we quote, is well 
nigh unanimous. ‘So fur,” he says, ‘‘as I have seen, all 
native Southerners, the poorest and most degraded equally with 
the rich, and people of the most undoubted Unionism as well 
as Secessionists, unaffectedly and heartily despise the negroes. 
Truly they are a despised race. Everybody feels contempt, 
as often perhaps mingled with pity as with hatred, for their 
morals, their mental capacity, and their character as labourers. 
That the negro is of no use to anybody as a freed labourer 
appears to be an idée fixe in the Southern mind. As one of 
the correspondent’s interlocutors remarked to him, ‘The 
negro, poor fellow! was fated to disappear. Slavery, if it had 
oppressed him, had at the same time protected him. Give the 
negro social and political equality. That would make no 
difference. Being left to stand or fall alone in a competitive 
struggle for life with a superior race, he would be sure to 
perish ; a system bad for the individual negro had been the 
preservation of the negro race in America; philanthropists, 
with their schemes for elevating the man, would find they 
had exterminated the species. A troublesome question would 
at any rate be removed from American politics.”’ 

These sort of ideas, whether true or false, are certain to 
prevail after emancipation. They have always been held in 
every country where race-slavery has been an institution. If 
the negro cannot hold his own in the Southern States with a 
fair field for his labour nothing will preserve the race, nor is 
it perhaps desirable that the race should be preserved, if this 
prove to be the case. But the danger is that this precon- 
ceived opinion should hinder the negro from having a 
fair trial. The whole tenor of the letters we quote from 
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seems to show that the Southerners do not treat the freed 
negro fairly. Employers of labour either expect that the 
blacks shall work for less than the market value of their 
labour, or else they exact from them a degree of de- 
ference and obedience which can only be maintained by 
coercion. As far as can be ascertained, the freedmen have 
worked well enough where they were fairly paid and well 
treated, but the instances in which they have met with such 
treatment are very exceptional. In consequence the negroes 
are much more inclined to become squatters than to work for 
wages, aud thus the Southerners are committing exactly the 
same folly which was perpetrated by the Jamaica planters. 
Out of annoyance at emancipation they are pursuing a course 
of conduct which must end in the impoverishment of the 
supply of labour, on which their business depends. Of any 
deliberate attempt or wish to re-establish slavery as an 
institution, we find no mention in these reports. Nor are 
the cases of ill-treatment of the freed slaves more frequent 
than must inevitably be expected in a state of transition from 
slavery to freedom. 





THE AMERICAN CLAIMS. 


HE correspondence between Mr. Adams and Lord Russell 
on the question of compensation for the damages in- 
flicted by the Alabama and her consorts on the commercial 
marine of the United States is too grave, moderate, and care- 
fully self-restrained on both sides not to wear an uncomfortable 
aspect to all who wish for permanently pacific relations be- 
tween the two countries. Both the statesmen write with that 
care and guarded courtesy which. show how sensible they are 
to the possible ill effects of a single word of needless provo- 
cation, and each has enough of precedent on his side either 
in the former conduct of the other or the vague muxims of 
international law generally, to make the case look like 
one for compromise, without affording sufficient popular 
apology to any but a weak power for yielding its own 
views. If either were notoriously the inferior of the other 
in strength, there is sufficient of doubtful matter on both sides 
to make a concession on either side feasible, and if there were 
no popular irritation in the United States there is no 
question but that the policy of the United States in 
former discussions of the same kind would be sufli- 
cient justification for a silent withdrawal of the claims 
of the Government. But in fact the irritation in the 
States, especially since the piratical ravages of the Shenandoah 
among the whalers in Behring’s Straits subsequent to the 
close of the war, is intense, and on the other hand, the English 
people are in no mood to concede claims of a kind which the 
United States peremptorily repudiated towards Portugal as 
recently as fifteen years ago. The situation is therefore one 
in which neither party is inclined to recede a single step, 
ond yet in which there is but little chance of the controversy 
sinking into abeyance without serious consequences. Arbi- 
tration has been proposed and absolutely refused by Lord 
Russell, and the mixed Commission which he has suggested 
in its place, to consider all such claims for injuries 
done to the subjects of either nation through the war as 
either Government shall consent to submit, is evidently not 
intended to cover the only class of injuries on which the 
pride of the American Union is really roused. We will 
briefly skeich the strongest aspects of each side of the case, 
and point out the only consideration in which we can see any 
reasonable hope of coming to a mutual understanding. 

Mr. Adams has, we think, made a mistake—a serious mistake 
we should think it, had it not begn almost forced upon him by 
the fact that the secret feeling of the American people has always 
supported him, and supported him very strongly in his view, 
—in insisting so much on what he calls our “ precipitate and 
unprecedented” recognition of the South as a belligerent 
power as the origin of the naval exploits of the Confederates, 
and the source of all the subsequent mischief. Lord Russell 
admits indeed that the recognition was ‘‘ unprecedented”’ in 
its earliness, but he points out that all the circumstances were 
unprecedented also, that they involved interests unprecedently 
large, spread over an unprecedented area of the globe, and 
absolutely calling for as early as possible a definition of our 
policy. We acted before France, it is true, but the immense 
maritime interests involved required us to take the lead. It 
would have been mere shutting our eyes to facts to affect to 
doubt the existence of a war certain to cover—indeed then 
covering—a vast area, and certain to involve dozens of ports 
distributed along the whole coast from Mexico to the Potomac ; 
and it would have been childish to doubt that the Pre- 





cise the rights of an international, not merely of a munj- 
cipal blockade, and stop all assistance sent to his enemy on 
the high seas if necessary. The assertion now made, that 
but for England and France the blockade would have been, 
purely municipal, and its rights not been exercised on the 
high seas at all, is simply ridiculous. To have been guilty 
of such a neglect of natural advantages would have been in 
the highest degree culpable, and not permitted by the American, 
people fora moment. We do not believe that the thought of 
a mere municipal blockade ever crossed Mr. Lincoln’s mind. I¢ 
is a mere gloss of controversial criticism now. But Mr. Adams 
says we might have waited, as the custom is, till the need 
for the discussion of the international law bearing on the 
subject had been forced upon us by a concrete case of capture, 
No doubt we might, but we were not obliged to do so, the war 
being a flagrant fact, and its dimensions no matter of reason- 
able doubt. And undoubtedly the necessary tendency of al} 
the modern practice in such cases, —necessary because the scale 
of transactions to which the practice of each neutral and 
belligerent in such wars applies grows so rapidly from 
generation to generation,—is to take a definite line ag. 
early as possible, in order that all the interests affected, 
in every part of the globe may not be without early notice,. 
It behoved us to let our Australian colonies, for instance, 
know at once whether the Southern privateers which Mr, 


Davis had declared his intention to send out, were to be — 


treated as pirates or to have the rights of belligerents. 
Thereon depended in great measure of course the behaviour 
of such privateers to neutral ships, and the subsequently 
proved poverty of the Confederate resources in manning and 
sending out these ships, which bore so little proportion to their 
resources on land, though it was scarcely anticipated in England, 
would, even if it had been known, have furnished no excuse 
for not giving the naval rights of a belligerent to any power 
so well-organized on land as to cover millions of square miles 
with rebellion for four years. In short, no one can deny that 
the promptness of our action in this matter was in the interests 
of humanity and of commerce, and that under similar circum- 
stances the American Government would certainly have been 
equally prompt, and justified in such promptness by the 
necessary conditions of modern commerce and warfare. It is 
true that Mr. Adams is right in saying that if we had held 


the Southern privateers to be pirates, we should have had no. 


Alabama difficulties, because they would have been deprived of 
all ports but the generally inaccessible Southern ports. But 
to treat them as pirates would have been impossible in any part 
of the world. As Lord Russell justly observes, even in the 
North itself it was impossible to treat either privateersmen as- 
pirates, or the Southern soldiers as rebels. And this being 
obvious to all the world, it was the clear duty of England to 
take the position necessarily laid down for her by every con- 
sideration of prudence and humanity as early as possible. 

On Mr. Adams’s secoud point, that, belligerent rights once 
granted, our Foreign Enlistment Act proved inadequate to its 
end, that our Government refused to strengthen it, though re- 
quested by the United States and having half acceded to the 
request, that inefficient as it was, it was even still less effi- 
ciently administered, he has a very much stronger case, and 
Lord Russell only becomes effective in reply when retorting with 
his tu quoque by recalling the consistent conduct and language 
of the Federal Government itself towards Portugal between 
1816 and 1850. ‘There is no doubt whatever that our Foreign 
Enlistment Act when tried by the test of experience was quite 


unequal to the demands on it, and that the only cases in which . 


the Government adequately fulfilled its ¢ntention were those in 
which they exceeded the powers given them. There is more to 
be said in apology for their refusal to adopt the new clauses 
suggested by Mr. Adams and embodied in the American Act. 
Our Government muintain that in the hands of the American 
Government those clauses had proved practically quite as in- 
efficient as our own Act, weak as it is, in the hands of the 
British Governmeut,—and that in four years far more cruisers 
escaped from American ports to assist the revolution against 
Portugal than escaped from English ports to assist the Con- 
federates in the same time. It does not seem likely therefore 
that had we adopted Mr. Adams’s suggestion it would have 
removed the cause of offence. Of course Lord Russell 
has not much to say in excuse for the escape of the 
Alabama, and on this head, except so far as to exone- 
rate the Government from any wilful neglect, his answer 
is exceedingly weak. The Board of Customs had pledged 
themselves to “keep a strict watch on the vessel,” which 
they failed to do, and the telegram to detain her was not sent 
till two days after her escape. It was a blundering business, 


sident in proclaiming the blockade, really meant to exer-|as we may very well afford to confess, but it was the only case 
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in which all reasonable and legal precautions were not taken ; 


nited States refused to be responsible for much 
atl an numerous deficiencies of a similar kind in the 
case of Portugal. Where good faith and a reasonable amount 
of diligence have been shown, no State can be expected, ex- 
cept on grounds of high policy affecting its own future, to 
accept any responsibility for acts done by those over whom 
it has no coutrol, simply because a minor administrative 
blunder of its own was one condition of the power to commit 
those acts. For the escape of the Shenandoah, as Lord Rus- 
sell shows, we are in no way to blame. No evidence was 
produced against it, and its equipment was all managed in 
waters where we had no jurisdiction. . ; 

Is there, then, no ground at all on which an approxima- 
tion between the views of the two Governments might be 
attained without sacrifice of dignity on the part of either? 
We think there is. America has, since the beginning of the 
century, exactly changed places with England, upholding 
now the claims of belligerents which she formerly resisted, 
and resisting the claims of neutrals which she formerly 
upheld. England’s attitude is equally inconsistent with that 
taken by her in Lord Stowell’s time, when she was intent 
upon curbing the mischievous power of neutrals to assist 
belligerents. Ought not this reciprocal change of position to 
suggest to both Governments the dangers attending a too ex- 
clusive advocacy of the rights of either belligerent or neutral, 
and an agreement in some new line of policy—freely ad- 
mitted by both as inconsistent with some of their own former 
positions, and accepted, not on the strength of former pre- 
cedents, but for their own interest as a precedent for the 
future? We do not hesitate to say that there is great future 
danger to us in asserting the rights of neutrals even so 
strongly as Lord Russell does in the present controversy. If, 
says Mr. Adams, neutrals are to be permitted in future to 
refuse all responsibility for the acts of cruisers which have 
escaped from their ports, whether with or without culpable 
negligence, “ neutral ports will become the true centres from 
which the most eitective and dangerous enterprises against 
the commerce of belligerents may be contrived, fitted out, 
and executed. . . . Ships, men, and money will always be 
at hand for the service of any power sufficiently strong to 
hold forth a probability of repayment in any form, or adroit 
enough to secure a share of the popular sympathy in its 
undertakings. New Floridas, Alabamas, Shenandoahs will 
appear on every sea.” This argument has always seemed 
to us to have the. greatest force, and we have frequently 
pressed it on English statesmen. We can blockade Prussian 
ports, for instance, but if Prussia may give a flag to any 
American cruiser escaping from Boston or New York, English 
commerce will quite as soon be swept from the sea in a war 
with Prussia as Prussian commerce. This is fatal to English 
interests. Therefore while maintaining, as we do, that we 
have done nothing and omitted nothing which cannot be far 
more than justified by American precedents, is not the present 
condition of mind of the United States a great opportunity for 
improving the future precedents on this subject? Why should 
not English statesmen, while expressly repudiating all obliga- 
tion to give compensation for the Alabama on the principles of 
existing international law, avow their wish to establish a new 
English precedent for the future, if they can obtain the con- 
currence of the United States, and even give their consent to 
some indemnification as the price of a treaty by which the 
two Governments should engage, with the consent of the 
Legislatures of both countries, to accept such responsibility in 
future wherever reasonable evidence of any departmental or 
ministerial negligence could be produced? It is quite true that 
the United States have hitherto refused to apologise for much 
greater sins than those of which we have been guilty. But 
that is just the reason why it is wise to catch them in the 
opposite mood, and secure, by a reasonable concession, their 
better conduct for the future. 





CONTINENTAL PATRIOTISM. 


O° all political symptoms on the Continent the most dan- 
_ gerous is the discord, or rather divergence, between 
patriotism and liberal feeling. It is manifest everywhere, 
and everywhere interrupts political progress, at a moment 
when its advance might be more than ordinarily rapid. All 
over the Continent there is evidence that the terrible reaction 
from 1848, which has produced more misery than 1848 itself 
gradually approaches exhaustion. The French electors are 
ceasing to believe that for society to be safe authority must be 
armed, and the French electors act as scales for popular con- 
tinental opinion. In Italy the fear of Mazzinianism is dying 





out, and with it the tendency towards an imitation of the 
French form of centralized administration. In Prussia the 
people, though they endure the high-handed proceedings of 
a King whose successor may be a Liberal, endure without 
endorsing either by votes or social approval. In Austria 
Hungarian claims have been at last admitted, and the Kaiser 
himself proclaims that the people must share in all 
legislation and finance. Throughout the minor States of 
Germany the Chambers are pressing liberal reforms, and 
in Russia the people have got rid of the censorship, gain- 
ing thereby not indeed freedom of political speech, but free- 
dom of speech on all subjects which are not strictly political. 
A journal may be suppressed for censuring the Czar, but will 
run no risk in discussing commerce, or science, or the general 
progress of Europe. Facts in short, if not Russian political 
facts, can be published freely, and there are in facts the rudi- 
ments of political education. There seems evidence, too, that 
Sovereigns are no longer quite so grievously afraid of popular 
combination. Napoleon has released the departmental coun- 
cils and allowed workmen to combine, the King of Prussia 
seventeen years ago would have abolished instead of evading 
his Constitution, the Kaiser openly appeals to his people, and 
even the Czar has organized partially-free municipal adminis- 
tration. The prospect would be a decently-hopeful one, but 
for the intrusion of a sentiment misnamed patriotism. 

The Liberals of the Continent cannot see, or it might be 
better to say will not see, that their strength is based upon 
their principles, and that if their principles are not of general 
application, they themselves, each in his own country, may be 
the special exceptions, M. Thiers, for example, and with him 
half at least of the French Opposition, deny the right of the 
Roman people to select their own government, and of Italians 
to unite. The Romans must be kept down for the good of 
the Church, the Italians for the balance of power and the 
safety of French frontiers. But if those are higher objects 
than freedom, why growl when education is handed over to 
priests, and the Emperor exercises autocratic power? The 

hurch is certainly safer when priests alone instruct, and the 
despotism of Napoleon has made France safe and feared. So 
Herr T'westen, staunchest of Prussian Liberals, refuses to 
join in a Frankfort protest against the annexation of the 
Duchies, because that. policy, though designed by Bismark 
and carried out by force, is strictly Prussian. The 
aggrandizement of Prussia is before all things. But if the 
King to aggrandize Prussia may hold Schleswig without con- 
sulting Schleswigers, why may he not remodel his army with- 
out consulting Prussians? ‘The object is the same, the means 
identical in each case. Herr T'westen of course desires in his 
heart that Prussians should be free and Prussia aggrandized 
at one aud the same moment, but the King may very fairly 
reply that he cannot annex provinces and menace Austria 
unless he is permitted to form an adequate army, and asa free 
legislature would prevent that, the object admitted to be first 
must be preferred to the object supposed to be only second. In 
short, if an end justifies the means to Herr Twesten, the 
same end must justify similar means to Count von Bismark. 
The conflict of objects produces a moral paralysis which a King 
may perhaps afford to disregard, but which sorely weakens a 
party whose necessary and indispensable base is a moral 
principle. So in Austria the German population desires 
very much to be free, and free in the English sense,—to 
be exempt, that is, from officialism, and possessed at least of a 
veto upon executive plans. But it also, being German and 
patriotic, desires to rule the “‘ lower civilization” of Itungary, 
and can only do it through the instrumentality from which 
itself is suffering. It is obliged to preach self-government 
as a principle while governing Hungary through military 
courts, to ask for military economy, yet employ a vast garrison 
in keeping down Venetia. Naturally of course the German 
Liberals in Austria are paralyzed, for their only locus standi is 
taken away, and the Imperial idea of federation is actually 
more liberal than their own of unity. All Liberals, too, in the 
Empire who are not German are forced by their very liberalism 
to resist the measures dictated by German patriotic Liberals, 
and, the two parties being nearly equal, ultimate authority 
lapses back in practice as well as theory to the throne. The 
Kuiser is forced into autocracy by the conflict between the 
patriotism and the Liberalism of his German subjects. In Russia 
the Liberals displayed precisely the same feelings. They wanted 
to regulate autocracy, but rather than see Holy Russia weakened 
by the Polish revolt they were compelled to strengthen it. 
The outburst of patriotic feeling among Liberals caused by 
the Polish revolt so strengthened the hands of the Czar that he 
was enabled to defy Europe, to re-organize the system of con- 
scription, and to face his subjects once more supported by a 
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million of obedient bayonets. The idea of liberty once 
applied would liberate Poles as well as Russians, and as they 
will not liberate the Poles Russian Liberals are morally 
paralyzed. They will recover in time, no doubt, for the 
human mind has a glorious capacity of inconsistency, but 
meanwhile they have armed their opponents till they are 
irresistible, Even in England we sce in some faint degree 
the effect of the same divergence. The mass of English 
Liberals are favourable, it may be a little too favourable, to 
the idea of nationalities, but their patriotism forbids them 
to apply that principle either in Ireland or in India, and 
their hands are therefore morally tied. They are compelled 
to admit that there may be cases in which rights exist higher 
than that of a nation to be independent, and where is the 
limit of those rights? May not Rome be held by Catholics 
in the interests of their Church as reasonably as Ireland or 
India in the interests of civilization? In this country the 
divergence does not matter much, because we govern no 
European race entirely opposed to our rule, and are not at 
variance with the Government ; but on the Continent the 
Liberals of each nation are compelled by one set of feelings to 
arm a power which another set prompts them to think already 
too strong. 

Which of the two will ultimately win? Herr Twesten 
clearly believes that they will ultimately be reconciled, Liberals 
acceding to power, and carrying on the double policy, as they 
have done occasionally in France, but ke is looking beyond 
the immediate future. In that future we should, but for one 
circumstance, believe in the triumph of the patriotic feeling 
which never sleeps, and seems even in races as free as the 
citizens of the Union absolutely unconquerable. When 
Americans submitted to conscription rather than the nation 
should perish, the power of national feeling was conclusively 
demonstrated. But fortunately for the world, the men who 
think all other losses light if compen-ated by national success, 
think aggrandizement no reward for illegal taxation. The 
French suffer Napoleon to do anything except impose new 
taxes, and Herr T'westen, who will not “run the risk of a 
Prussian defeat,’ would not, to avoid it, pay an unconstitu- 
tional thaler. Sooner or later the ‘ putriotic”’ object is sure 
to require money, and the moment Governments want treasure 
the Liberals are masters of the situation. 
choosing between their policy and their patriotism is then 
forced not on them, but their opponents, and it is the Kings 
instead of the Liberals who are foreed to choose between 
national defeat or concessions to a hostile political idea, This 
has been the solution in Hungary, where the Court, triumphant 
as long as it had cash, has been compelled by want of 
money to choose between the recognition of the Constitu- 
tion, the primary idea of Hungarian Liberals, or the destruc- 
tion of the national influence, 7. é., visible want of patriotism. 
The sacrifice of the latter seemed to the Court, as it seems to 
all Continental Liberals, too great to be made, and Hungary is 
accordingly once more to be ruled by a legal and popular 
assembly. In Prussia the process is slower because the 
Government is thrifty, and in Russia because it has resources 
in its credit and its currency, but in both the dilemma must 
come at last, and the ruling power choose, as its opponents 
are now choosing, between the national freedom and the pre- 
sumed national interest. Meanwhile, the conflict between the 
two delays political progress, and makes the action of Conti- 
nental Liberals half-hearted and uncertain. 





THE FALL OF SAMARCAND. 

LL rumours from Central Asia converge on the statement 
that the Russians have either occupied, or are immedi- 

ately about to occupy, Samarcand. Whether the invaders 
have been invited by the Khan of Bokhara, or have been 
admitted by a party among his subjects, or have entered the 
old capital after a successful campaign, is still uncertain, but 
the fact can scarcely be a mere invention. And if it is not an 
invention, it is a very important fact. Nothing can be more 
ridiculous than the bugaboo stories of Russian designs with 
which the Indian press was at one time accustomed to excite 
the British public, which ultimately produced the war in 
Afghanistan, and which, we believe, all owed their origin to a 
single source. No Indian journalist or statesman of the 
second class will ever consider any policy which is not strictly 
Asiatic, and as Russia was then stronger in Asia than our- 
selves, her advance, which was real enough though exag- 
gerated, of necessity caused a panic. The idea of fighting 
her in the Baltic if she were troublesome on the Suleiman 
never entered Indian heads, and in fact the Afghan inva- 
sion, though avowedly undertaken out of fear of Russia, 
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was fought out without a declaration of war on either side 
The old danger, the small European army, has disap- 
peared, the Empire is stronger than ever, the vulnerability of 
Russia has been proved, and men are at last convinced that it 
would be easier to resist an invasion of India from the North 
than to be constantly on the watch. When a coup de main is 
impossible, two years of campaigning are cheaper and, as we 
believe, safer than twenty of armed preparation. Nevertheless 
though Russophobia has died away, and our strength is better 
understood, and the value of India to England is more exactly 
appreciated, the occupation of Samarcand is a very great 
event. The place itself has associations which will never 
cease to strike the political imagination. It was there 
that Timour set up the throne from which he governed 
all Northern Asia, much of Southern Asia, and ho 
before he died to conquer the world. There is stil] 
shown the green stone from which he issued his decrees, 
and to which countless tribes of which Europe scarcely 
knows the names were accustomed to repair for justice, 
Thither converge all the old post roads which he con. 
structed so carefully over steppe and mountain, which he 
lined with mile posts, on which he organized the most rapid 
postal service ever seen till the discovery of steam, and which 
ltussia may if it pleases her still be able to repair. The city 
is still full of grand ruins, aud so deeply did the lame con- 
queror stamp his image into the hearts of his people that 
now, after an interval of 350 years, the citizens speak of him, 
says M. Vambery, as if he had but just died at Otrar, and 
scrupulously obey his posthumous commands. All things 
have changed since then in Europe, civilization has armed 
herself, and science has come to the aid of courage, till Timour’s 
army might be destroyed before it had captured a battery 
of Armstrong guns, till an order could be sent from Eng- 
land to Delhi in less time than Timour’s quickest courier 
could saddle. But then of that change, and civilization, and 
marvellous access of power there is still in Northern Asia no 
trace, and the Russiun Viccroy who sits in Timour’s seat 
wields fifty times Timour’s power, and may if he pleases do 
Timour’s work, the conquest of India excepted, with less than 
the opposition which the ‘Tartar chieftain overcame. 

It is very difficult indeed to believe that Russia does not 
intend to do it, that she is persistently advancing from point 
to point at enormous expense without some definite end other 
and greater than a wis! to increase the area of her steppes. 
What save a plan of dominion should take her into Turkes- 
tan? ‘The three Khanats could not attack her, could not in- 
sult her, could not protect tribes flying from her rule, while 
Prince Gortschakoff so late as the 21st of November, 1864, 
informed all European Envoys that Russia liked them for 
neighbours, because ‘‘their populations were agricultural, com- 
mercial, and settled.” Already her position in those regions 
is one which almost painfully affects the imagination. With 
the conquest of Turkestan, which follows sooner or later of 
necessity on the occupation of Samarcand, the Czar becomes 
absolute master of that world lying, as it were, in the shade, 
of which Europe knows nothing, but which stretches from 
Caspian to Kamschatka, from Europe to America, from the 
three mountain ranges which guard Southern Asia away to 
the North Pole. Throughout that enormous region, one hundred 
times as large as France, full of immense and fertile plains 
of unworked minerals, of tribes as wild as Red Indians and 
tribes who have built great cities, of colonies settled by the 
best blood of Poland and colonies of the worst convicts of 
Russia, with every variety of climate, from plains where the 
mastodon is preserved in ice to plains where the grape grows 
wild, yielding every produce from tobacco and tea to rye and fir- 
wood, the Czar’s messengers are never stopped, his telegraph 
wires are never cut, his authority is on all but religious ques- 
tions the ultimate appeal. We are accustomed to say the power 
is nominal, but it changes all the habits of the tribes, it has 
suspended war, it has formed armies of rude cavalry which 
if useless against drilled soldiers, are as good as Zouaves 
against any enemy they are likely to encounter. The Russian 
officials may not govern in the sense in which the Indian 
Civil Service governs India, but they do govern as Indian 
residents do in native Courts, and for the greater purposes of life 
that government is complete. Nor is it altogether a govern- 
ment of force. Noone out of Tobolsk probably knows the 
whole truth upon that point, but the evidence of all travellers, 
of all Chinese accounts, of all narratives by escaped exiles, of 
the visible fact of incessant progress, all point to the same result 
—acquiescence on the part of the people, and Europeans need 
in Asia only acquiescence. The Zimes points sensibly enough 
to the fewness of native Russians in Northern Asia as a cause 
of weakness, but they outnumber the English in India by five 
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ositively, and comparatively by a hundred. We hear 
on real of anon, but the Punjab was governed with- 
out railways from Calcutta, and Samarcand is not quite 
half that distance from the Caspian. If Asiatic Russia had 
a railway system its farthest corners would not be ten days’ 
journey from Moscow, and we are three months’ distance 
from Australia. Within the entire region there is nothing 
to resist the Russian power stronger than a Tartar tribe, 
end what can a Tartar tribe do against the flying artil- 
lery organized by Russian officers throughout the steppes? 
The government administered through natives, who are 
trained in Russia, and who may rise to any position in 
ker service, is not of the kind which produces despair; 
we suspect, very much better than most of the native 


tyrannies; is incomparably better than those of which 
Europeans have cognizance; and what but despair could tempt 


a tribe to encounter a power which will hunt them for a 
hundred years? Most of our readers have seen De Quincey’s 
wonderful sketch of the flight of a Tartar tribe, irritated by an 
extortion and some false rumours from their ancient seats on 
the Volga to the Chinese boundary. They lost half their 
people in the flight, and eleven years ago Russia caught them 
again, and included their memorial stone within her per- 
manent dominion. We see no reason whatever why her 
dominion in Northern Asia should not continue as long as 
ours in India, why she should not occupy to the whole Tartar 
world the position we oceupy towards Hindoos, why in the 
course of years she should not by the slow construction of 
railways restore the whole of that secluded section of the 
world, now as much cut off as if it were in the moon, to the 
uses of civilization, breed cattle for export below the Altai, 
send copper from the same range into Swansea, and change the 
last great tribes of nomads into comparatively civilized men. 
They have become civilized enough in China and Japan. 

Why such an enterprise should be dreaded, or even dis- 
liked by Englishmen, we are entirely at a loss to conceive. 
Supposing the Russian Empire to march with our own in 
India, as if Turkistan is subdued it will, what then? Ours 
marches with that of Thibet, and we are comparatively much 
stronger, and what is that to Thibet? We all feel instinctively 
that to cross the Himalayas for such a conquest would be 
madness, yet this is what Russia must do to invade British 
India, and that in the teeth not of shepherds governed by 
priests, but of a scientifically-organized European power. 
Without internal help her armies would only be pouring in 
little rills into a lake of fire, and with it—well, if we as un- 
disputed masters cannot conciliate the population of the Pun- 
jab as well as Russians across the mountains who do not rule 
them, we deserve to sustain the destiny which might then 
befall us, namely, to be reduced to the sovereignty of the only 
portion of India which is worth a ten years’ war—the Delta of 
Bengal. Of that we shall be deprived when the sea is closed 
to our fleets, but not before. 








THE COMPETING PRAYERS AGAINST PLAGUE. 

HE Archbishop of Canterbury has put forth a brief prayer for 

relief from the cattle plague and cholera, the theology of which 
has been severely criticized in the Daily News by a pious clergyman 
of the Church of England, the Rev. William Rothery, who offers 
a rival prayer of his own, free, as he thinks, from the theological 
blemishes of the Archbishop's. The curious point about Mr. 
Rothery’s criticism and his rival prayer is, however, that it not only 
retains, but very much exaggerates, the main error which really 
lurks in the theology of the Archbishop's prayer, though he points 
out and avoids in his proposed substitute another certainly less 
salient, and perhaps only hypothetical, error. Of this last, which 
is not very prominent in the Archbishop's form, we may as well 
dispose first. His Grace had written of the cholera, “ Keep it, 
we beseech Thee, far away from our borders, and shield 
our homes from its ravages,—so shall we ever offer unto 
Thee the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving for these ‘Thy 
acts of providence over us,”—‘‘as if,” remarks Mr. Rothery, 
“the Lord could be supposed to desire these for His own 
sake, and so be bribed to compliance with our wishes,”—and 
he asserts that this form of words “ imputes to our Heavenly 
Father a vain-glorious love of praise such as your Grace would 
scarcely wish any curate, looking to you for preferment, to imagine 
likely to influence you.” No doubt the theology of the day, espe- 
cially the evangelical theology, does often make this delight of God 
in His own glory, merely as glory, repulsively prominent, and 


speaks as if that glory were something distinct from the purity and | 
righteousness of the Almighty,—something in fact corresponding | ; 
in Him to what we call self-consciousness, self-absorption, and | all suffering is evil? Is it not true that mere ignorance is to an 


self-satisfaction in us. Granting that a quality which is 
pure evil in poor dependent natures,.all whose springs of 
life are in God and not in themselves, must be something 
very different in the fountain of all goodness, it is still cer- 
tain that there must be far higher glory in the work of im- 
parting divine life to others than in contemplating it in its 
source, and that those notions of the Father are infinitely higher 
and more Christian which represent Him as resting in the beauty 
and purity of the Son, than those which contemplate Him as @ 
purely self-centred being. ‘To delight in our praise at least cam 
only be divine so far as our praise is not merely gratitude, but the- 
highest attitude of our minds, which, when it is mere grati- 
tude for relief from suffering, it certainly is not. The criticism 
which makes it appear that the Archbishop had made our praise- 
conditional upon relief from the cattle plague and cholera is, however, 
strained and a little unfair. It was suggested, we suppose, by the 
likeness of the language used to Jacob's conditional promise to 
worship God—‘ If God will be with me, and will keep me in 
this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat and 
raiment to put on, so that I come again to my father’s house 
in peace, then shall the Lord be my God,” which undoubtedly 
suggests, as we have heard it put,—and “if not, not.” This, 
however, is clearly not the Archbishop's meaning. Jacob was 
certainly a selfish, and probably at the time of this vow, but a 
half-convinced believer in the God of his fathers. ‘The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury does not share the half-subdued heathenism 
of the third in the line of Patriarchs. His vow of praise 
can scarcely 'be meant as an inducement to God, but merely as 
showing by anticipation that he foresees reason for new thank- 
fulness, and is ready to pour it forth. We think, however, that it 
would have been more Christian to pray for thankfulness under 
the affliction, than to promise it when the affliction should have 
been removed. 

But in the main drift of Mr. Rothery’s criticism we think that 
instead of correcting the erroneous theology of the Archbishop's 
prayer, he either introduces new error or greatly exaggerates the 
old. First, he finds fault with the Archbishop for imploring God 
to remember mercy in the midst of judgment, “* which ascribes to- 
our Heavenly Father,” says Mr. Rothery, ‘‘a want or forgetfulness 
of mercy in such afflictions as the cattle-plague and the cholera,” 
and in his own prayer he substitutes the petition, ‘‘Sanctify to 
us, we beseech thee, the visitation of murrain and disease,” &c. 
This objection, if there be anything in it at all, would do away 
with all prayer. Mr. Rothery might just as well say that our 
Lord’s prayer, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread,” or “ Lead us 
not into temptation,” or his own, ‘‘ Sanctify to us this visitation,” 
implied that God could forget our need of daily bread, or could 
lead us willingly into temptation, or might have forgotten to 
‘sanctify to us” this visitation. Prayer is nothing if it is not 
the free expression of the human heart, and it is unmeaning unless 
we suppose that God loves such a free communication of our in- 
most hearts, and permits the fact of that expression often to weigh 
with Him in deciding for us what shall be. Free interchange of 
spirit with God may be, probably is, the highest end of human 
existence, and what He does for us He no doubt does in some 
measure to promote this free interchange. But we could not express 
the deepest wants of our hearts at all if we were always to 
hamper ourselves with the memory that praying for something 
that God has not done ascribes (which it does not) a “ want or 
forgetfulness” to God in not having done it. And in his next 
criticism Mr. Rothery seems to us guilty of a much graver 
theological error than the Archbishop himself. ‘The prayer 
also,” he says, ‘ directly ascribes to the Lord the grievous mur- 
rain with which He is said to have visited us, as if any evil 
thing could come from the infinite Source of all goodness.” And 
he states positively that if we lived according to God's holy will, 
‘no plague, spiritual or natural, can possibly approach us.” In 
short, Mr. Rothery’s doctrine is that all such calamities “‘ are 
but results, in the world of effects, of corresponding evils in our 
own souls,”—calamities ‘* needed to reveal to us such evils or sins 
that we may cease to love them and do them.” Now no doubt 
it is the defect of the Primate’s prayer to assume that this 
cattle plague is a “ judgment” for sins, and may with some 
certainty be removed by “‘ acknowledging our transgressions,” 
and repenting of them. But if the Primate’s prayer implies this 
assumption, Mr. Rothery does much more; he expressly denies 
that such calamities can come direct from God at all. He main- 





tains that they are pure scl/-caused results of our own sins, and 
that if we perfectly performed God's will no suffering could 
approach us at all. In the first place, who told Mr. Rothery that 
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eager and thirsty mind a species of suffering—sometimes- keen 
suffering ?—and yet ignorance is neither sin nor the result of sin. 
If it be true that ‘‘whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth,” is it 
not also true that such chastening is often not for the sake of 
purifying, often not for the sake of cleansing away stains, but for 
the sake of enlarging, strengthening, elevating ? Was the suffer- 
ing of our Lord suffering to purify? Is not all suffering of good 
men in sympathy with the suffering of crime, or vice, or sin, a 
suffering enlarging rather than purifying, a suffering which is really 
a privilege, and not a penalty? Mr. Rothery exaggerates the 
error apparently implied in the Primate’s prayer, that the cattle 
plague is certainly sent upon us for our sins, by his positive asser- 
tion that it can only be due to human sin, and could not exist but 
for human sin. The sufferings of genius are unquestionably not due 
to special sin, but to special sensitiveness, which is a privilege, and 
not a penalty,—and so the sufferings of moral genius, of the highest 
human perfection, are often conditions of greatness, not penalties 
for transgression. Nocurrent theological dogma offends cultivated 
consciences more than this assumption that all pain is divine 
judgment, and may be removed by repentance. Men know well 
enough what they have to repent of, and recognize the judg- 
ment of God when it puts their old sins before them, but who re- 
cognizes the judgment of God in this cattle plague, unless it be 
those who have ill-treated and neglected their cattle? No honest 
conscience will accuse itself solely because of a mysterious cattle 
plague, for which it feels no responsibility,—yet Mr. Rothery 
presses its judicial character home upon us even more closely than 
the Archbishop. 

The true criticism on the Archbishop’s prayer is that it assumes 
too certain a connection between the calamities of life and the 
sins, and this, too, only in a narrow department, which because the 
life of the Jews was mainly agricultural, is specially associated with 
religious thoughts. No one would dream of asking the Archbishop 
to write a prayer in a commercial crisis, attributing a crash in 
the City to God’s judgments on our sins, yet it would be infinitely 
nearer to the truth than it is in the case of this mysterious plague. 
It is, in the main, dishonesty, and speculative trading on other 
people’s money, and laxity of mercantile morality generally, which 
is judged and punished in a commercial crisis, —but the less we can 
trace the connection between calamity and sin, the more willing, 
in general, are we to admit it. We are not objecting to prayers 
for relief from any great national calamity. They are as natural 
as prayers for any great national blessing, but as we never think 
of finding a motive for God's blessings in our own goodness, we do 
object to finding (necessarily) a motive for the sufferings He in- 
flicts in our sins. Our sufferings are often doubtless as much and 
as solely due to His goodness as our blessings. 

Probably one great reason for this practice of habitually con- 
fessing our sins as if they must be the origin of our calamities,— 
is that by this means these public prayers seem less purely selfish 
and assume an apparently religious character. Prayer merely 
against physical losses, unless they be of a kind to affect our moral 
and spiritual nature, seems grasping, and hence the cloak of pre- 
tending that they must be due to our sins is welcome. The truth 
is, we take it, that we ought not to pray at all for any blessings 
or against any troubles which do not go deep enough to affect 
consciously the moral and spiritual life of those who pray. 
“Daily bread” does do this, and to the very poor is almost as 
natural a subject for prayer as being kept from temptation and 
delivered from evil. But no reverent man would pray for a good 
dividend or a low rate of discount. The clergyman-farmer, who 
on riding over his farm drily observed he ‘ thought he should pray 
for rain to-morrow, as the crops looked dry,’ was really translating 
a man’s selfish wish for a good income into the form of prayer, 
and if instead of being a farmer he had been a stockbroker, and 
prayed for a rise or fall in stocks, every one would have felt the 
blasphemy. The uniformity with which such misfortunes as the 
cattle plague are described as results of sin in our public prayers is, 
we imagine, rather convenient for the purpose of deprecating them 
without grossly praying that we may not lose property, than due 
to any assignable theological principle. It would be better if no 
public prayer were ever offercd up, until its theme had become one 
of the clearest spiritual and morai import to the nation at large. 





THE PLYMOUTH HORROR. 
CONVICTION cf the sanctity of human life is probably in- 
stinctive, though not equally diffused among all races, the 
Mongolian lacking what the Egyptian had in excess, but what of the 
sanctity of death? Is that idea 2!so instinctive, or does the feeling 
which regards death as a spectacle with awe, and resents irrever- 





ence towards a corpse, spring only of cultivation ? Englishmen 
will probably answer the question in favour of instinct, quoting 
the universal horror of cannibalism as one proof among many, but 
the evidence is not quite perfect. On the one hand, no body of 
savages have been found who treat death absolutely as an ordinary 
incident, or a corpse with contumely ; but on the other, it is cor. 
tainly possible for human beings to lose the feeling, or be degraded 
below it, and the loss of an instinct is scarcely an intelligible phe. 
nomenon. Some of our readers may remember a case, on which 
we commented at the time, of an ostler out of work, who wag 
accustomed to share his palliasse with a man still poorer thay 
himself. The lodger died suddenly one night; and the Ostler 
stretched himself calmly by the dead body, knowing it was 
dead, and when asked if he felt no sense of horror replied 

““T thought he felt werry cold!” He had been reducad 
by misery to the point where death seemed a mere house. 
hold incident like any other, exciting no feeling beyond the 
physical sense that a corpse was colder to the touch than a 
living being. There is degradation in such a state of sentiment, 
a degradation we can hardly analyze, but which men instinctively 
feel as they read that the sailors with Captain Crozier sustained 
themselves on their companions’ bodies, but their officer would not, 
We unconsciously expect that even the insanity of hunger shall not 
in the cultivated conquer the awe of human death. The possi- 
bility of such degradation has been illustrated this week at 
Plymouth in a still more perfect way. It appears from evidence 
taken before the magistrates of that town that a married man, 
named James Brown, apparently a workman of some kind, had 
been for some time suffering from dropsy to such an extent as to 
be unable to move. His wife, who kept a stall in the market, 
maintained herself, and some assistance was afforded him by the 
parish. He was, moreover, insured in an office to the amount of 
14/., so that, one thing with another, there was neither actual want 
nor fear of want in the house. The market-woman, however, 
wearied of her sickly husband, who could never get better, and who 
was such a burden, she began to long for the 14/., doubtless wealth 
in her eyes, and at last she tried to accelerate the arrival of her 
good fortune. Some feeling unexplained, probably terror either 
of the law or of hell, made her avoid violent murder, but she com- 
menced a system of leaving him all day untended, unable to move, 
and without food or drink. A neighbour heard her as she re- 
turned ask her husband in angry surprise, ‘* What, bain'’t you 
dead yet?” and when she one day carried him broth was roughly 
threatened; on another, when she tried to prop him up in bed, his 
breathing being difficult, the wife expostulated gravely with her 
on her unreasonable officiousness. ‘As long,” said Mrs. Brown, 
‘‘as you keep propping him up, you keep rallying him,” interfering 
as it were, with the natural and fitting order of things, which 
would bring him death and her the insurance fee. 

Thus far Mrs. Brown’s conduct might be explained, on the 
theory of simple brutality, or of a wish to kill her husband with- 
out risk, but her next step indicated a different feeling at work, 
She still abstained from killing him, but she resolved that once 
dead no time should be lost in getting rid of the body, and so being 
in a position to claim the insurance money. She applied to an under- 
taker for a coffin, had it brought to her house, and then ‘“ laid out” 
her living but helpless husband, who, as he states, was perfectly 
conscious of the whole proceeding, but “in such a condition that 
he was unable to help himself.” One can hardly avoid a horrible 
curiosity to know, if that statement is correct, of what the victim 
thought. Was it of the possibility of being buried alive? He 
was then, as Mrs. Brewer declares, either by Mrs. Brown herself 
or a man whom she hired to help her, heaved still alive into 
the coffin, or, as another witness affirms, laid on the trestles 
and straightened out for the grave. The scene would have 
been a subject for Callot, but to Mrs. Brown it was an ordi- 
nary household incident. Her single idea was not one of affec- 
tion or hatred, or horror, or gladness, or regret, but simply 
the physical one that the smell of the corpse might be unplea- 
sant, and she therefore heaped salt upon the living body of her 
husband, as she would, according to a practice usual among the poor 
in certain cases, have heaped it upon acorpse. She in fact got him 
ready for burial, just as she would have prepared a meal, or heated 
water “‘ against” she wanted it, as a matter of household detail, 
an arrangement to which nothing of sacredness, or sanctity, oF 
any emotion whatever attached. The single object was hurry—to 
be ready when the time came, and to this end she would not even 
wait for death to add the salt which would preserve the corpse. 
There is a grotesquerie of horror in the last-mentioned incident, a 
positive denial of human instincts, a blank realism as of a human 
being born by some strange anomaly of nature befvre the soul had 
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ered it. which surpasses the wildest dream of French romancers. 
Eugéue Sue would have rejected as incredible even to French 
imaginations the things which this woman did do, and did in a 
quiet, collected, natural way. For after it had been done Mrs. 
Brown took a few pence out of her husband's clothes, put 
them away, placed all the medicines, or “ litter,” as she probably 
called them, in a closet, and then, with her living husband lying 
there in his shroud laid out for the grave, washed out the room. 
She then warned a neighbour that her husband was gone, and on 
her asking to see him did not refuse. The neighbour, a Mrs. 
Brewer, accordingly went in, found the “ corpse” still breathing, 
and asked fora mattress to put under him, which the wife re- 
fused. Mrs. Brewer, certain from the aspect of affairs that foul 
play was intended, informed the parish authorities, and the 
husband, taken out of her hands and properly fed, is still alive. 

It occurred to us while reading the report, that by a strange 
concatenation of chances Mrs. Brown might still be innocent of 
her grotesquely-horrible proceedings. Suppose that after the 
cruel neglect shown him for some days, Brown had fallen into a 
cataleptic state which his wife believed to be death, during 
which she laid him out for burial, and that he only revived 
on the entrance of Mrs. Brewer. Brown himself states that 
although conscious of all that was done, he was ‘in that 
state he could not help himself,” and he asked Mrs. Brewer 
when she came in ‘‘Where be I?” That theory would be- 
reconcilable with great previous brutality, but unfortunately 
for human nature the questions from the Bench brought out 
facts inconsistent with it. The coffin had been ordered while 
the man could speak, and Mrs. Brewer had been threatened the 
day previous that if she came into the room she should be turned 
out, and when life was absolutely certain, the poor wretch asking 
his plaintive question, the woman still left him lying on the boards, 
refusing either to lift him out or put a mattress under him. 
She herself only defends herself as to his supply of food, which she 
says was sufficient, and the magistrates, with the witnesses before 
them, came to the conclusion that she ‘‘ was desirous of sending 
her husband out cf the world as quickly as possible for the sake of 
141.” Itseems impossible to resist the conclusion that we have here 
@ woman, old, hardworking, and with sufficient self-restraint to 
avoid murder, to whom nevertheless death had absolutely no 
sanctity, in whom it inspired no feeling whatsoever except a faint 
fear that occurring from this disease it might make her room un- 
comfortable. Of the absolute cruelty of the whole proceeding 
we have said nothing, for cruelty after all is common enough, and 
she was not worse than Dr. Pritchard, Of its grotesquerie we 
have perhaps said too much, for the grotesque is a permanent ele- 
ment in every tragedy, the petty surroundings always jarring at 
some point with the solemn fact. The strange feature of the 
affair, a feature we have met but twice among the crimes of the 
last five years, is the absence in a person not actually starving of 
a feeling usually deemed instinctive. It is as if a murderer had 
chosen the body of his victim for a pillow. 
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WEST AFRICA AND THE SQUADRON, 

\ er maintenance of the Slave Trade from the West Coast of 

Africa depends upon a chain of circumstances, the severance 
of one link of which would be sufficient to effect its destruction. 
If a few hundred miles of unhealthy coast could be occupied and 
guarded by the English instead of by the Dutch or Portuguese, or if 
the Portuguese officials on that coast were for once honest instead of 
corrupt, and if the maritime powers could be induced bond fide 
to treat the traffic as piracy, as some of them have in name 
already declared it to be, it would be enough. If Cuba (now the 
only place to which slaves are taken) were annexed to an 
anti-slavery United States, or if it could obtain its independence, 
so that the anti-slavery majority, relieved from the incubus of 
Spain, could shake off the ascendancy of the pro-slavery minority, 
—nay, if the Cuban audiencias could be forced to give one un- 
corrupt decision in accordance with fact and law, the slave trade 
would be an at end for ever. 

The changes of European and American politics, and the 
changing opinion of the different powers with respect to the 
slave trade, have caused now one, now another link to appear 
the weakest and the most vulnerable. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that very different courses should have been urged 
upon our Government at different times, as the political situation 
pointed in one or another direction. The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of 1848-9 reported that forcible means were unavailing, 
and that the extension of legitimate trade, civilization, and mis- 
sionary efforts were the only means to be employed. ‘The Lords’ 








Committee of the following year expressed its confidence in the 
squadron and in land forts, and recommended that they should be 
strengthened. The Committee of 1853 trusted that efforts to 
stop the demand from Cuba would be effectual. All these means 
have been tried, and now the Committee of 1865 has in fact 
vindicated the various conclusions of its predecessors by sub- 
stantially recommending the continued and vigorous prosecution 
of all of them. 

It is cheering indeed, after all the doubts that have been ex- 
pressed of the utility of our efforts, to note the increased success 
with which they have met. Regular returns are made up of the 
number of slaves exported in each year (for it seems that a ship- 
ment is always known of, whether it arrives at its destination or 
is captured on the way), by which it appears that the number has 
not indeed uniformly diminished, but that whenever it has 
increased it has been from new or temporary causes. ‘The price 
of slaves in Cuba has more than doubled within twenty 
years, and their increased value has obtained them better treat- 
ment. In 1849, 67,435 were exported, the greater part to 
Brazil, the rest to Cuba, of which about 7 per cent. were cap- 
tured. Shortly after this the Brazilian demand was entirely 
stopped, and Cuba became, and has since remained, the only 
country to which they are taken. The demand there, however, 
greatly increased, and the number imported grew from 2,500 in 
1853 to upwards of 30,000 in 1859. ‘This increase was in a great 
measure due to the withdrawal of the French squadron on the 
breaking out of the Russian war, for in the four years 1853 to 
1856 inclusive only 90 slaves were taken altogether, our ships, 
from the system of off-shore chasing then followed, being unable 
to watch unaided so large an extent of coast. Since 1859, how- 
ever, there has been a steady and rapid decrease, the number in 
1864 being under 7,000, and this, too, though the French still 
keep aloof, and the Americans on the breaking out of their civil 
war recalled their ships from both Africa and Cuba. ‘The Portu- 
guese keep a few ships on the coast, but they can effect little, in 
consequence of the venality and treachery of their countrymen on 
shore. Practically therefore the English have attained these 
results unassisted by any other power. 

The maintenance of the ‘Vest African settlements, which is the 
particular question upon which the present Committee was ap- 
pointed, has become even more important since the adoption of 
the new and only successful system of blockading suspected points 
on the coast by vessels stationed at short intervals close in shore. 
It is obvious that only small tracts of coast can be guarded in 
this way, the remainder must be left to English influence on land. 
To abandon the coast altogether would be to give up the results of 
all that we have been doing for forty years just as final and 
absolute success begins to be probable. The only question about 
which there can be any doubt is as to the kind of authority which 
it is best for us to exercise. The simplest plan is of course to 
annex territory, and nothing can be a greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that this would be any hardship to the natives. But it is 
clear that the unhealthiness of the climate will prevent our ever 
establishing colonies such as we possess elsewhere, capable 
of supporting a growing European population. ‘The difficulties 
are like those of India, only ten times as great. A few go totrade, 
but nobody goes to settle. Our stations were established to carry 
on the slave trade, and are now maintained for little else than to 
suppress it. ‘There are now four British settlements, the Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and lastly, Lagos, which was 
annexed only three years ago, to put an end to the anarchy which 
prevailed there and to stop the export of slaves from thence. The 
most European of these, Sierra Leone, with a population of more 
than forty thousand, contains but ninety-nine white men and 
thirty-two white women. In the other three the proportion of 
Europeans is probably still smaller. Yet their influence extends 
along the whole of the immense tract of coast from the Gambia to 
the Bights, and has rendered the whole of it, with but rare excep- 
tions, a non-slave-trading coast. 'There can be no question that 
the Committee is right in reporting that it is impossible to withdraw 
wholly or immediately from any of the settlements. 

It is open to more doubt whether there is sufficient ground for 
recommending a policy based on the anticipation that at some 
future time all, except Sierra Leone, may be abandoned. Whether 
ultimately negroes can or cannot become as vigorous and civilized 
as Europeans, such a time is surely too far distant for the present 
anticipations of a committee. It is impossible to read the evi- 
dence without being struck by the immense ascendancy easily 
obtained over them by Europeans of even second-rate capacity. 
Liberia itself, probably the moat favourable example of an inde- 
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pendent negro State, composed as it is of the pick of the race, 
civilized and trained in the hard school of adversity, is but a 
doubtful success, and would be an unquestionable failure without 
the protection of English neighbours. Men of conspicuous merit 
and energy, such as Sir Charles Macarthy and Governor Maclean, 
are almost worshipped. If a native swears a great oath, he 
swears “ by Sir Charles!” The negro is vain, but not proud or 
self-confident. He is docile, and only too easily led. It never 
can be safe to abandon him to the tender mercies of European 
adventurers responsible to no government. Rajah Brooke is the 
highest type of a ruler of an uncivilized race, but he is a very rare 
one. 

The Committee reports not only against extension of territory, 
but against a!l further assumption of government, and against the 
making of any new treaties offering protection to native tribes. 
The first recommendation is pointed against the practical assump- 
tion of government which has taken place, and the anomalous 
condition of authority which has followed, wherever a consul or 
assessor has been appointed in a native town. At first he is called 
upon to protect the lives and properties of English subjects. This, 
backed as he is when necessary by a ship of war, he is able to do 
so effectually that the natives are glad enough upon various 
pretexts to claim his protection. At first he sits side by side with 
the chief, but soon he is left to himself, and administers justice as 
he can, intermingling with English Jaw or natural equity only so 
much of native custom as is not inconsistent with it. Here 
no doubt there is a difficulty. He is at once brought into 
collision with the native custom of domestic slavery. As an 
English official it is impossible for him to recognize it, but 
at once to pronounce all slaves free from the control of their 
masters would be to proclaim anarchy, and to break off all 
good understanding with the chiefs. Even in our own territory of 
Lagos it has not yet been wholly abolished. Fortunately the evil 
is greater theoretieally than it is found to bein practice. The 
domestic slavery which exists is of the mildest possible description, 
the slaves commonly succeeding to their masters’ property, and 
even becoming chiefs. Ill-treatment is the exception, but when it 
does occur the slave can complain, and the assessor then finds no diffi- 
culty in declaring him free. In the absence of any such abuse, the 
existence of the custom is ignored, Such astate of social relations 
may fairly be acquiesced in as a transition state to more complete 
freedom. It may bean unpleasant fact that what is called slavery 
thus exists temporarily among tribes protected by us, and toa 
limited extent under our jurisdiction, but the fear of the reproach 
of such nominal toleration is an insufficient reason for abandoning 
an opportunity of conferring substantial benefit. 

The treaties with the native chiefs certainly are countless, and 
according to European ideas of treaties hopelessly ambiguous in 
their interpretation. There are said to be a hundred and seven 
with the Government of Sierra Leone alone. The general pur- 
port of them is that the chiefs are to prevent the export of slaves 
from their territory and to encourage commerce, in return for 
which they receive in some instances a small annual payment, and 
in all a vague promise of amity. Round the Gold Coast and Lagos 
settlements there is a great extent of country occupied by tribes 
thus protected, and it appeared to the Committee very undesirable 
and likely to lead to awkward complications for our obligations to 
be thus undefined. Are we, or are we not, bound to go to war on 
behalf of any protected tribe attacked, for instance, by the King 
of Dahomey or Ashantee? was the question again and again asked. 
The answer was not always the same, but the witnesses were 
unanimous and firm that practical difficulties seldom arose from 
this cause. The fact is (though the Committee was rather slow 
in realizing it) that Africans are simple-minded, and have not yet 
learnt the European habit of paying attention to the letter of 
treaties in such a way as to nullify their intentions. Some sort of 
protected territory around each station is an absolute necessity. 
In one case where there was none the missiles of two contending 
tribes had actually entered an English station. 

The most important of the recommendations of the Committee 
is, that the administration of all the settlements should be consoli- 
dated and placed under the control of a Governor-in-Chief at Sierra 
Leone. Of the advantage of such a step there cannot be a doubt. 
It will both secure greater unity and consistency of action, and by 
diminishing the number of officials afford a better opportunity for 
selection, and obtain them of a superior class. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of this, under circumstances where 
everything depends on individual energy and intelligence. As an 
excellent Bale missionary said, when asked by the Committee for a 
suggestion respecting the protectorate, ‘‘ The question is the person 
of the Governor; it is the man, and not the system, which is the 








most important. My opinion about a central government is this:_ 
If there is a healthy residence, where a man can live, and the 
Governor had a better salary, I think a gentleman may go out 
who is asuperior man, as we find is the case in India and other 
colonies of Great Britain. ‘There is no doubt that such a man 
might have very great influence, and that a great change might 
very soon take place. We have seen in one year what a Governor 
can do. In 1858-9 the system of government was changed; we 
had a Commandant, who travelled about and visited our chiefs in 
the interior, and he did more in two years than our other Com- 
mandants have done in seven.” 

The evidence relating to the unhealthy nature of the Army and 
Navy service on the West African station is rather scanty. Some- 
thing has been done, and more, it is to be hoped, will be done, 
towards mitigating its hardships, principally by shortening the 
term of service, but it must ever remain most depressing to body 
and mind. One naval officer, speaking of those who are not in- 
valided, says simply, ‘‘ Very few officers come home after three 
years’ service who are not more or less the worse for it.” General 
O’Connor thus sums up his report of the barracks at Lagos and 
the neighbouring stations :—‘‘I never encountered a country or 
climate so radically destructive to the European constitution, or 
where the quarters and absolute wants of life were so little attended 
to as in Lagos; and I am justified in making this broad assertion, 
after an experience of nearly forty years’ tropical service in the 
worst stations, in the worst of climates.” English soldiers and 
sailors are a silent and uncomplaining race compared with the rest 
of their countrymen, and those who do most say least about it. 
People who think that civilization and Christianity may be safely 
left to be promoted by the spirit of commerce, and by a proper 
appreciation of the advantages of growing rich, will do well to 
improve their minds by reading this blue-book. 

Without undervaluing the pacific and civilizing results of legi- 
timate trade (and its good effects are apparent in West Africa as 
elsewhere), it is as well to remember that it was commercial enter- 
prise which gave birth to the slave trade. It was the love of gain 
that made strong tribes attack weak tribes, that they might have: 
prisoners to sell. ‘To this day it is commercial enterprise that 
sends guns and powder to the natives (by which alone these wars 
are carried on), and spirits to degrade the poor wretches to their 
destruction. It has been soldiers and sailors, pioneered by mission- 
aries, who have given their lives and their health towards bringing 
about a result which, when successfully attained, as there is good 
hope it soon will be, will leave as bright a chapter in English his- 
tory as any that has been written in this century. 








THE MURRAYS OF ATHOLE. 

HE Murrays or Morays have a pedigree resting on charter 
evidence, which traces their descent from a Fleming of the 
name of Freskin, who obtained from David I. the lands of 
Strathbrock, in West Lothian, and soon after the insurrection of 
the Gaelic Moray-men in 1130 acquired from the same prince 
some of the most fertile districts of the Lowlands of Moray. 
From his line sprang the Karls of Sutherland and the Morays, Lords. 
of Bothwell, who terminated with an heiress, Jean, who carried 
the lordship, with the armorial bearing of the three stars of 
Moray, to her husband, Archibald the Grim, Lord of Galloway, and 
third Earl of Douglas. In the end of the twelfth and beginning 
of the thirteenth centuries, contemporary with William, ancestor 
of this Bothwell line, and younger son of William, son of Freskin, 
we find a Sir Joun pe Moray, or De Moravia, who was settled 
in Perthshire, and is supposed by Chalmers and others to have 
been a younger brother of this William, and consequently also a 
grandson of Freskin, the original Flemish settler in Moray. It is 
unfortunate that charter evidence should fail us in determining the 
exact relationship of this Sir John to William de Moray or Fres- 
kin—for the former is the undoubted ancestor of the House of 
Athole. He was sheriff of Perth in the beginning of the reign of 
Alexander IT., and had a brother Gilbert, who was Bishop of Caith- 
ness in 1222, and he is supposed to have died about the year 1225. 
His son, Sir Malcolm de Moravia, is witness to charters of the 
years 1236 and 1285, in the latter of which he is designated 
“‘ Vicecomes de Perth.” He married the daughter and heiress of 
Sir Gilbert de Gask, and obtained with her the lands of Gask, in 
Perthshire. The line of his elder son, Sir John, can be traced no 
further than his son William. His younger son, Sir William, 
had a charter from his father, before the year 1244, of the lands 
of Lamabude, and from his brother, Sir John, a charter of 
the lands of Aldy. By his marriage with Adda, daughter of 
Malise, Seneschal of Strathern, as appears from charters of the 
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years 1282 and 1284, he obtained the lands of TULLIBARDINE. 
He joined the party of John Baliol, and swore fealty to Edward 
I. in 1292. His son and successor, Andrew Murray, of Tullibar- 
dine, on December 16, 1331, gave for the welfare of his soul, in pure 
and perpetual alms, to the monks of Inchaffray, a certain annuity 
out of part of his lands of Tullibardine, which had formerly been 
in dispute betwixt him and that monastery. He followed his 
father’s example in supporting the cause of the Baliols, and when 
Edward Baliol invaded Scotland in 1332 he contributed greatly 
to the victory gained by him at Duplin, August 12, by fixing a 
stake in a ford in the river Earn, through which Baliol’s army 
passed, and attacked the Scots. On this account, when Murray 
fell into the hands of Bruce’s party at Perth on the 7th of October 
following, he was executed, but no forfeiture took place, Adda, 
his mother, being still the legal owner of the estate of Tullibardine. 
Hisson, Sir William Murray, before the year 1335, obtained, on the 
resignation of his grandmother, a new charter of Tullibardine from 
Malise, Earl of Strathern, the superior. His successor, Sir John 
Murray, had a grant from Sir Alexander de Abernethy of the lands 
of Pekerlyngi (Pitcairly),in the barony of Ballynbrech, in Fifeshire. 
Walter Murray of Tullibardine succeeded him, and obtained at 
Elgin, December 7, 1361, from David IL., a confirmation of a dona- 
tionto him from Robert, Steward of Scotland and Ear! of Strathern, 
of the barony of Tullibardine, Petvet, Aldy, Dundovan, Glendo- 
vane, Glencoty, Nethergasky, and Dalrivach, in the earldom of 
Strathern, as well as of Sir Alexander de Abernethy’s donation. 
He gave to the monks of St. Servan, in Culross, in 1362, the lands 
of Aldoun, Pethwer, Cuthilduran, and Castlebeg, for the welfare 
of his soul, and that of bis wife Margaret, &c., and this dona- 
tion was confirmed by Robert IIL, in the first year of his reign. 
He died in’ 1390, leaving by this Margaret Le Baird (of the Le Bairds 
in Lanarkshire) a son and successor, Sir David Murray, who is 
designated ‘‘ of Gask” in a charter of the year 1414. He was 
knighted by James I. at his coronation in 1424, had a charter 
from James II., January 26, 1446, erecting ‘Tullibardine and other 
lands in Strathern into a free barony, and in the same year 
founded and endowed the collegiate church of Tullibardine for 
a provost and four prebendaries. He died the same year, and 
was buried in that church, where his arms, impaling those of his 
wife, according to Douglas, are still to be seen. This wife was 
Isabel, second daughter of Sir John Stewart, of Innermeath and 
Lorn. Their third son, Patrick, is the ancestor of the pre- 
sent Sir Patrick Keith Murray, Baronet, of Ochtertyre, in Perth- 
shire, who holds (derive:l from his mother) the hereditary office of 
Knight-Marischal of Scotland. William Murray, the eldest bro- 
ther of Patrick Murray, succeeded at Tullibardine, and was 
sheriff of Perthshire, and sat frequently in Parliament. He was 
one of the Lords named for the administration of justice who were 
of the King’s daily council, 1438, and one of the Commissioners 
to treat for a prolongation of the truce with the English the same 
year. He greatly enlarged the collegiate church of Tullibardine 
founded by his father. He married Margaret, daughter of Sir 
John Colquhoun of Luss, Great Chamberlain of Scotland, by 
whom, according to tradition, he had seventeen sons, from whom 
a great many of the families of the name of Murray descend. Be 
this strictly accurate or not, it is certain that no family in the whole 
Scottish Peerage has ramified more widely from one stock than 
the Murrays. We are compelled to confine ourselves to the main 
line, and those collaterals which have risen to a prominent position 
in the State. Sir William Murray, the eldest son of this numerous 
family, who succeeded at Tullibardine, had on the 18th of 
February, 1483, a letter granting to him the offices of steward, 
forester, and coroner within the earldom of Strathern and lordship 
of Bonquhidder for life. ‘This grant was ratified by Parliament in 
1492. He sat frequently in Parliament, and was one of the Com- 
missioners for a treaty with the English in 1495. In 1507 James 
IV., in consider ation of his great age, granted him an exoneration 
. from coming to Courts or to the King’s military gatherings. Onthe 
17th of April, 1506, and the 31st of May, 1508, he obtained 
charters under the Great Seal of the lands of ‘Trawin, the lake 
and island of Dryisle, &c., in Strathern, and on the 24th of 
May, 1510, of the lands of Gask, in Perthshire. He is said to 
have died about the year 1511. Nothing, however, can be more 
meagre than our knowledge of these ancestors of the House of 


Murray. They were high enough indeed in the social scale to | 


appear in charters and commissions not unfrequently, but their 
distinctive actions and personal characters are buried in obscurity, 
and do not seem at any rate to have been remarkable enough 
to raise them above the great mass of Scottish gentry, who were 
swayed hither and thither in the civil convulsions of the times by 
the more powerful influences of the families which had already 





attained and maintained the superiority in the guidance of public 
affairs. ‘This renders the earlier history of the Murrays com- 
paratively unimportant, nor have the family, as far as we are 
aware, given anything from private archives or traditions to 
supply the place of the deficient political interest. But we are 
now entering on the century the close of which was to give to 
the Murrays of Tullibardine a more distinguished place in the 
annals of their country. They threw off an offshoot, too, at this 
very time to which we were ultimately to be indebted for one of the 
most distinguished of our English judges. Sir Andrew Murray, 
third son of this last-named Sir William Murray, of Tullibardine, 
was the ancestor of the Viscounts Stornont and of the Earl of 
Mansficld, in which higher title the viscounty is now merged. 
But we must first pursue the fortunes of the elder or Tullibar- 
dine line. 

William Murray, eldest brother of Sir Andrew, had, on the 8th of 
July, 1490, a charter of the lands of Drumdewan, in Perthshire, and 
two others on the 24th of May, 1510, and 4th of February, 1511, of 
other lands in Perthshire, and he had also charters in 1528 and 1532. 
Ile married Lady Margaret Stewart, seventh daughter of John, 
first Earl of Athole. ‘These intermarriages of the Murrays with the 
Stewarts were, we shall see, several times repeated, and ended in a 
match which laid the foundations of the family fortunes. Sir 
William Murray, of Tullibardine, eldest son and successor, had on 
the 2nd of April, 1538, charters to himself and Catherine Camp- 
bell, his wife, of the lands of Solisgirth, Blairingone, &c., in 
Perthshire, and of Drumsyn in Strathern, December 5, 1558. He 
made, September 7, 1542, a settlement of the barony of Glencoy, 
including many lands in Perthshire, to himself in life-rent, and in 
fee to William his son and apparent heir, and the heirs male of his 
body, whom failing, to his other sons and his brothers respectively 
in like manner, and the cadet houses of Awlitt, Oochtertyre, Strowan, 
and Wallacetoun respectively in like manner. He had charters of 
many other lands, and died in 1562. His wife was a Campbell of 
Glenurchy (the Breadalbane branch of the Campbells), and his eldest 
daughter, Arabella, became the wife of John, Earl of Marr, Regent of 
Scotland. Sir William Murray, the eldest son, was a great promoter 
of the Reformation in Scotland, entertained Queen Mary several 
times at Tullibardine, and was sworn a Privy Councillor and made 
Comptroller of Scotland in 1565. He entered into the association 
in behalf of James VI. in 1567, and was on the Privy Council of the 
succeeding Regents. On the death of his brother-in-law, the Earl 
of Marr, in 1572, he and Sir Alexander Erskine of Gogar were 
appointed Governors to the young King, and joint keepers of the 
castle of Stirling, where the King resided, and he filled this 
office till 1578. During this period he eagerly joined in the first 
conspiracy against the Regent Morton, which for the time suc- 
ceeded, and shared the downfall of the conspirators on Morton 
regaining possession of the King’s person and the Government. 
After Morton’s final fall Sir William was sworn a Privy Council- 
lor to the King, and died March 15, 1583. His political course 
was doubtless in some degree regulated by the connection with the 
Stewarts of Athole. He had a charter in 1562 of the lands of 
Lochlane, in Perthshire, and another on the 5th of December, 1577, 
to himself in life-rent, and his third son, Alexander, in fee of the 
lands and castle of Monyviard. He married in 1547 Lady Agnes 
Graham, third daughter of William, second Earl of Montrose. His 
eldest son and successor at Tullibardine, Sir John Murray, was high 
in favour with James VI., with whom he had been in familiar 
intercourse during childhood, owing to the position held by his 
father. In 1592 he was constituted Master of the King’s House- 
hold, wassworn a Privy Councillor, and knighted, and on the 25th of 
April, 1604, raised to the peerage as Lord Murray of Tullibardine. 
He had acharter in the same year of the lands of Letter-bannachie, 
in life-rent to himself and in fee to his several sons successively, and 
his brothers and the heirs male of their bodies respectively. Ou the 
10th of July, 1606, he was raised to the rank of Earl of Tullibar- 
dine, and died in 1609. He married a daughter of the second Lord 
Drummond, and they had a charter of the lands of Coyg, in Perth- 
shire, December 20, 1576. William, his eldest son, who succeeded 
as second Earl of ‘Tullibardine, happening to be in the town of 
Perth on the 5th of August, 1600, the day of the famous Gowrie 
tragedy, came to the {rescue of the King when the commonalty 
clamoured around Gowrie House against * the son of Davie,” and 
for this service had conferred on him the hereditary sheriffship of 
Perthshire, which the Earl of Gowrie had enjoyed. His second 
wife, the match which made the family, was the Lady Dorothea 
Stewart, eldest daughter of John, fifth Earl of Athole, by whom 
he had a son, John (his successor), and a daughter, Lady Mary, 
married to Sir John Moncrieffe, of Moncrieffe, Baronet. The Earl 
of Tullibardine petitioned King Charles, setting forth the claim of 
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his wife, the house of Innermeath, which had succeeded to the 
Athole title on the demise of her father, having become extinct. 
The petition was favourably received, an the King gave his word 
that the title of Athole should be revive in favour of Tullibardine 
and his Countess. The Earl on this, wishing to preserve the 
earldom of Tullibardine as a distinct title, surrendered it into the 
King’s hands, April 1, 1626, that it might be conferred on his 
brother, Sir Patrick Murray, but before the patent could be made 
out the Earl died, the same year, and the plan was not carried into 
execution till 1629. On the 6th of August, 1628, John, only 
son and successor of Earl William, was served heir to John, 
first Earl of Athole, and on the 17th of february, 1629, the King 
confirmed this service of “* John Murray, now Earl of Athole,”’ as 
heir (in right of his mother) of John, Karl of Athole, ‘‘ brother 
uterine of King James II.” On the breaking out of the civil 
convulsions in Scotland the new Earl of Athole raised 1,800 men, 
and assumed a threatening position, but Argyll being sent against 
him, and a conference taking place between that nobleman and 
Athole with eight gentlemen of his country, in June, 1640, Argyll 
detained them as prisoners, and obliged them to send an order to 
their forces to disband. Athole joined the anti-Covenanting 
association at Cumbernauld in January, 1641, but luckily for him- 
self died in the June, 1642, following. By his wife, Jean, daughter 
of Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy, he had two sons, the elder 
of whom, John, second Earl of Athole, a child of about seven years 
of age at his father’s death, joined the Earl of Glencairn’s standard 
in 1653 with 2,000 men, then being only eighteen years old, and 
was excepted by Cromwell out of his Act of Grace and Indemnity 
in April, 1654. At the Restoration in 1660 he was sworn a Privy 
Councillor, and on the 28th of August obtained a grant of the here- 
ditary sheriffship of Fife. In 1663 he had the appointment of 
Justice-General of Scotland, was constituted Captain of the King’s 
Guards in 1670, Keeper of the Privy Seal in 1672, and an extraor- 
dinary Lord of Session January 14, 1678. In 1670 he succeeded to 
the earldom of Tullibardine, which had, as we have seen, been 
granted in 1629 to Sir Patrick Murray, third son of John, first Earl 
of 'Tullibardine. Sir Patrick’s younger son, William Murray of 
Redeastle, joining Montrose, was made prisoner at the disastrous 
battle of Philiphaugh, September 13, 1645, and sentenced to be 
executed, and the sentence was carried into effect on the 27th of 
November following, his elder brother, James, Earl of 'Tullibardine, 
declaring that since the young man had joined with that wicked 
crew he did not esteem him as his brother, and he would take it 
as no favourif on that account any indulgence were shown to him. 
This James, fourth Earl of Tullibardine, espoused the cause of the 
Covenant heartily, except that he opposed the delivery of the King 
to the English Parliament in January, 1647. He had a grant in 
December, 1649, of the constabulary and stewardship of Hunting- 
tower, acted with Argyll and the other Covenanters in favour of 
the King of Scots in that year, and was fined by Cromwell's Act of 
1654 1,500/. He dying in January, 1670, without issue, the title 
of Tullibardine devolved, according to the patent of creation, on 
his cousin, the Earl of Athole. The latter was created Marquis of 
Athole by patent of February 17, 1676. 


ANTIPATHY TO THE NEGRO. 
[From our SpEcIAL CoRRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, September 29, 1865. 


Ir it were not that I set a higher value upon the Spectator than 


written, and yet it was with real pleasure that I saw the first 
paragraph and the subsequent leading article in its columns dis- 
senting from, controverting, and even sharply censuring my letter 
on **'The Negro in the North,” published on the 26th of August. 





of September 16 has not escaped the error), that we are annoyed 
at fault-finding, and cannot enjoy a joke at our own expense, 
No judgment could be more incorrect. We see our faults, al- 
though of course they do not strike us so strangely or so vividly 
as they do others not to the manner born, and we confess them to 
each other in private, and condemn them, as any one who reads 
may learn, in no very measured terms in public. The objection 
that we make to the representations of us that are prepared for 
the European market is, not that they are unpleasing, but that 
they are untrue, and generally not untrue in fact but untruthful 
in purpose. We are, it need hardly be said, not free from that 
human weakness which leads men to receive unpleasant truths 
with incredulity, and even with resentment; but whether this 
opinion of ours about our self-clected censors is well founded 
may perhaps be left to be decided by the record of the last four 
years of the bulk of European journalism. I have felt that the 
courtesy, and still more the candour of the elitors of the Sy clator, 
was allowing mea great freedom in my presentation of my view 
of ourselves and our affairs in these letters,—a freedom of which 
I have availed myself without stint to say sometimes what I 
knew must conflict sharply with British prejudice, and sometimes, 
I fear, through earnestness and strong conviction on my side, even 
grate harshly upon British national feeling, which merited respect 
and consideration. And therefore it is that I read witha certain 
satisfaction in the case in question, and had read with similar feel- 
ing in other cases, a strong dissent from tlie views which I pre- 
sented in the very paper for which I am writing. For it gave me, 
and will give me as long as I have this pleasant olflice, a sense of 
freedom, a consciousness that I am not expected to shape or to 
shade the truth to the preconceived notions, the wishes, or the 
sympathies of my readers. ‘The counsel for one party, whose cause, 
however, I think is best served by a simple statement of the case 
as I see it, [ am more at my ease for the consciousness that the 
court can not only rule me out, but will, if it thinks proper, charge 
dead against me. This it did in the case of my letter on the feel- 
ing toward the negro in the North, and I now ask leave only to 
speak upon what seem to me some errors of fact, and some mis- 
conceptions of meaning on the part of my judges, and then to let 
the case go to final judgment. 

And first, it was said that the man whose marriage with a white 
woman has made all this pother was not a negro, but “ a mulatto 
or quadroon.” ‘The point is of very slight importance, and I only 
notice it to show that I was, as I always take some pains to be, 
correct. As I have mentioned before, I aim acquainted with Green- 
wich, and it is upon the evidence of a friend a resident of the little 
place, who knows all about this affair, that [ repeat the statement 
that Davenport was not a mulatto or a quadroon, but a negro. I 
will add that Mr. Buttoa, the juryman who addressed him upon 
the offensiveness of his act, isa man of irreproachable character, 
a school teacher, and also an- anti-slavery man, who has been a 
hearty supporter of the anti-slavery war. Two other mistakes of 
soine real importance in the censure of my letter were :—1. The 
statement and the implication that that letter was an expression 
of my “ own prejudice ;” the other, that I represented the pre- 
dominant feeling here toward the negro as one of ‘ unutterable 
loathing.”” Now, in the first place, my letter was meant to be, 
and after a careful examination of it [ venture to say very de- 
didedly that it was, nothing more than a statement of the degree 
and the nature of the feeling here upon this subject, such as might 
have been written by a foreign traveller who had no interest in 
the matter but as an observer (which I shall show before I end 
this letter); and in the second, not only is my own feeling toward 
the negro not that expressed in the phrase quoted above, but my 
letter did not attribute that feeling to the people of the North. 
What my letter did say was, that the general feeling here was ‘* an 








From the beginning these letters have had but one purpose ; not 
to please or to conciliate my British readers or to flatter my | 
countrymen, but to tell the former the truth about the latter. 
Some months ago I sent a large collection of photographs,—two | 
hundred and forty Yankees,—to a friend in London who has never | 
been in this country. It was composed entirely of heads of our 
public men and of the acquaintances of the giver, the only limit of 
selection being birth and breeding in the United States. In 
acknowledging the gift he was kind enough to say that he had never | 
seen a collection in which there was such a preponderance of good | 
looks. He will remember my somewhat ungracious reply—that I 
eared less for his praise than I would have cared for his opinion 
whether the collection showed that the portraits drawn of Yan- | 
kees for British eyes by British pens and pencils were trathful. | 
It is a mistake constantly made about us (and the writer of the 
spirited article upon ** Qur American Cousins” in the Spectator | 








antipathy to social contact with the negro,” and again, ‘*a dread 
of the social intermingling of the two races;’ and it was only in 
illustration of the fact that ‘‘this antipathy” exists here ‘as 
strongly among anti-slavery people” as among others that I men- 
tioned one case in which actual contact with the negro in large 
masses had begotten a loathing in one estimable clergyman, who 
had worked for years for the negro’s freedom. ‘The difference 
between what my letter did say and what it was misconceivel as 
saying is, [ submit, ueither metaphysical nor insiguilicant. 

Upon a more important point, however, the charge of transcen- 
dentalism and metaphysical subtlety unworthy of one who deals 


| with the real interests of politics is directly brought. ‘That point 


is the assertion in my letter of the fact that ‘* the mass of the peo- 
ple here were ready to fight against slavery, but had no intention 
of fighting for the negro,”—that we accepted a great war ** to pre- 
vent the extension of slavery,” but would not have fought to 
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‘ free those individual negroes held in bondage at the South.” If 
this had been, as it was misconeeived to be, an attempt, in the 
words of my censor, to ** distinguish between the sin of slavery 
and that of keeping slaves,” he might most justly have stigmatized 
it, as he did, as “unmanly nonsense.” But my letter did not 
speak in general terms of individual negroes, but specifically of 
“the individual negroes” and ‘ those individual negroes held in 
bondage.” Now in my mother-tongue as it is spoken here the 
definite article aud the demonstrative pronoun have a very dis- 
tinct and unmistakeable value ; and what that value was in 
this case I shall show, not by an illustration, but by the 
very case in question, ‘‘ Against whom,” asks the Spectator, 
«jg slavery a sin, if not against the slaves and their descen- 
dants?” Against no one; except, I believe, that it comes 
nearer than any other known te man to that undefined sin 
against the Holy Ghost. But the statement of my letter not only 
did not involve the descendants of slaves, but specifically excluded 
them. And this is the actual case in question. We accepted the 
war rather than let slavery, /. ¢., the right to keep certain men 
and their descendants in bondage, go into the territories ; but 
were slavery by such provisions of law as have been made in some 
States to have ceased in the whole country with the lives of the 
present slaves, we should have let the slaveholders take “ those 
individual negroes held in bondage in the South,” every negro of 
them, into every territory, and not have sacrificed our brothers 
by the hundred thousand, and our treasure by the thousand mil- 
lion to prevent it; no, we would not have fired a gun or spent a 
dollar. Even to set those individual slaves free, there are very 
few of us who would have given much of the blood and riches of 
the nation. ‘The benefit conferred would not have been deemed 
worth the cost at which it was purchased. If this distinction is 
not a very plain and practical one in the Spectator’s judgment, I 
stand convicted, though not convinced. 

But the general existence of the antipathy of our race to social 
contact with the negro spoken of in my former letter is denied, 
not only by the Spectator but by others, and my statement is set 
down as the expression of an individual or not widely-felt pre- 
judice. I have claimed above that that statement was merely one 
of fact, such as might be made by any unprejudiced and observant 
traveller. Let us se. If there ever was such a traveller, one who 
not only observed facts but penetrated motives, and understood 
sentiments, it was De ‘Tocqueville, whose work upon this country, 
although not without some errors of detail, seems worthier of 
admiration year by year: Iear him :— 

“You may free the negro, but you cannot make him other than an 
alien to the European. Nor is this all: this man who is born in de- 
gradation, this stranger whom slavery has brought amongst us has, in 
our oyes, hardly the features common to mankind. To us his face is 
hideous, his intelligence dwarfed, his instincts grovelling. He seems to 
us little more than a link between man and the brutes. The moderns, 
after having abolished slavery, have yet to overcome three prejudices 
much more difficult to grapple with, and much moro stubborn,—the 
prejudice of mastery, the prejudice of race, and the prejudice of colour. 
To us, who have had the good fortune to be born among men whom 
nature has made like us, and law our equals, it is very difficult to com- 
prehend the impassable gulf which separates the negro from the 
European in America... . . The prejudice of race appears to mo far 
strongor in the States which have abolished slavery than in those in 
which it still exists, and nowhere does it show itself so intolerant as in 
those States in which slavery was never known..... At the North 
the white no longer sees a barrier which distinctly separates him from 
a degraded race, and he shuns the negro with the more solicitude because 
he fears that the day may come when they may be confounded. At the 
South nature sometimes, claiming her rights, establishes a momentary 
equality between the races. At the North pride holds in check the 
most imperious of human passions. The Northerner might perhaps 
consent to make the negress the momentary companion of his pleasures, 
if legislators had not declared that she might aspire to be the lawful 
sharer of his bed; but she can become his wife, and he shrinks from 
her with a sort of horror.”"— Democracy in America, Vol I., chap. 18. 
Now I venture the assertion that although I did not say that the 
general feeling here toward the negro was one of * unutterable 
loathing,” Alexis De Tocqueville did. De Tocqueville wrote thirty 
years ago. Is there no witness of the present day whose testimony 
upon this subject ought to be accepted, not as the expression of 
an individual prejudice which is cherished as a private luxury (as 
Sir will always keep hatred of the Yankees in some 
private bin in his bosom), but as the utterance of an earnest and a 
truthful man who knew the people of this country? I call Abraham 
Lincoln. He is speaking to an assemblage of free negroes, the 
most intelligent that he could find, at the White House on the 





“You and we are different races. We have between us a broader 
difference than exists between almost any other two races. Whether 
this is right or wrong I need not discuss ; but this physical difference 
is a great disadvantage to us both, as I think. Your race suffer vory 
greatly, many of them by living among us, while ours suffer from your 
presence. Ina word, we suffer on each side. If this is admitted it 
affords a reason at least why we should bo separated. ..... The 
aspiration of men is to enjoy equality with the best when free; but on 
this broad continent not a single man of your race is made the equal of a 
single man of ours. Go where you are treated the best, and the ban is 
still upon you. Ido not propose to discuss this, but to presont it as a 
fact with which we have to deal.” 

Remember that this was spoken directly to negroes of such a 
comparative grade of intelligence that Mr. Lincoln looked to them 
to help him carry out his scheme of colonization. It was of course 
made as inoffensive as his gentle nature could make it. In what 
language would he have expressed the same idea to white men? 
And without presuming to compare myself with him, I ask those 
who condemned my letter as unreasonable and superfluous, to 
compare the last sentence of the passage quoted above with what 
was not written with Mr. Lincoln’s speech in mind,—the last 
sentence of my former letter. ‘* [I am not defending this aversion, 
or saying that it is either right or reasonable. I merely tell you 
of its existence, and that it must needs be considered by wise 
statesmen as much as a Mussulman’s horror of pork or a Brah- 
min’s loathing of a tanner.” 

Thus far in explanation and in support of my former state- 
ments, as to which I shall no more try the patience of my readers. 
I intended to consider the reason of this antipathy, and to show, 
what is as plain as the sun in the heavens, that the fear that the 
granting of suffrage to the negro will, in spite of the antipathy, 
bring him into social and even family contact with the white 
race, is not illogical; but the length of this letter obliges me to 
postpone that subject. 

One more personal word upon another and a trivial topic. ‘Two 
protests from Yankees against my negro letter appeared in the 
Spectator, All well. I was glad to see them. But one of the 
protestants attempts to wear his Yankeeism with a difference from 
me by signing himself «A New England Yankee,” because, I 
suppose, my letters are dated at New York. But “ the difference 
is not patible.” Unless my friend's forefathers sat in council with 
both the Winthrops, John of Connecticut as well as John of Mas- 
sachusetts, and unless he can show a few New England acres 
which have been in his family and in his name for two centuries, 
he must not thus come into court to question my right to call 
myself, in the compietest sense, A YANKEF, 


BOOKS. 
—_—->-— 

MISS BERRY’S MEMOIRS.* 

‘Tuk defect of this book is its mass. We expect memoirs to be 
garrulous, but fifteen hundred octavo pages of diary, letters, and 
yossipy memoranda are a little too much for any but the strongest 
digestion. In this instance the quantity annoys us the more because 
so very much might have been judiciously left out. Miss Berry 
did not belong to the class whose nothings interest the world, and 
when she had nothing to say the words in which she says it might 
have been omitted. ‘The whole of the Italian diary might, for ex- 
ample, have been excised; it reads like a poor chapter out of 
Murray. Several of the letters might have shared the same 
fate, and every entry of this kind, of which there are many 
scores :—‘* Sunday, August 23rd.—Left London. Monday, 24th. 
Embarked at Dover for Boulogne. ‘Tuesday, 25th.—Abbeville. 
Wednesday, 26th.—Stopped a short time at Amiens to see the 
Cathedral, which is one of the finest and most ornamented Gothic 
churches I have ever seen. Slept at Clermont.” For the rest, the 
book will we doubt not charm that wide circle to whom anecdot- 
age is at once the substitute for fiction and the most acceptable 
form of history. Miss Berry was not very witty or very shrewd, 
and was very much given to caste prejudice, as witness her 
strange account of the men who surrounded Napoleon and the 
Court of Josephine. The under-breeding of the ‘ new world,” 
as she calls it, almost entirely conceals from her its vigour 
and its force, and she thinks it ground of complaint that men 
who were guiding armies or carrying on the haute politique of 
Europe were indifferent to the propriety of returning visits or 
keeping up uscless little social observances. But she had a sound 
and clear judgment, was wholly free from insularity, lived to an 








* Extracts of the Journals and Correspondence of Miss Berry. rom the Year 1783 to 





14th of August, 1862. 


1852, Edited by Laly ‘Theresa Lewis. S vols Loudon: Longman and Co 
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immense age, and for nearly seventy years had talked freely with 
leading personages. In England she was the friend of a large 
circle of the best society, and in France she was nearly as well 
received. She wrote well, too, in her diary as well as her books, 
and there are bits of these records of considerable literary interest. 
Such, for example, is the account of the assassination of the Duc 
de Berri, and the frightful scene as he lay dying, wearying for the 
arrival of the King, but anxious only for the fate of his illegitimate 
children. The following is a touch characteristic alike of French 
manners and of Miss Berry’s mode of judging. The Duke had 
asked openly for two children born to him before his marriage, 
but ‘‘the poor dying man then, in a whisper to his brother, the 
Duc d’Angouléme, reminded him that he had another child, a boy, 
born since his marriage, by Virginie, a dancer of the Opera, whom 
he recommended to his protection. His not offending the feel- 
ings of his wife with the mention of this child showed his power 
of thinking of others in the midst of his cruel sufferings, with the 
blood mounting higher and higher in his heart every moment.” 

Miss Berry was in France in 1802, was presented to Madame 
Mére, and had opportunities of seeing all the personages of the 
Consular Court. She tickets them off in brief sentences, Moreau, 
for instance, being ‘‘a middle-sized, quiet-looking man, who at a 
distance gave me a little the idea of Sir G. Beaumont, though 
shorter and blacker; but I was not near enough to see his 
countenance.” Eugéne Beauharnois “ was among the dancers ; 
he is rather good-looking, but by no means distinguished.” 
es ‘* General Brune (who commanded in Holland) ; 
is one of the very tallest men I ever saw, between thirty 
and forty, rather awkward, with a sensible but not agrecable 
countenance. Massena was there, not in uniform; a crop, with 
thick black hair; a vulgar-looking, intelligent countenance, and 
rather a short thick figure.” ... ‘*Cambacéres, the Second 
Consul, was among the company : he came late, and was received 
without any sort of distinction. He is an uncommonly ill-looking, 
shortish, thick man, with his eyes sunk in his head; his hair badly 
dressed ; his dress the undress uniform of the Consuls—blue velvet, 
with a broad gold embroidery, fustian breeches, and common turn- 
down boots.” ... She went, too, into worse society than that 
of Ministers, and seems rather to have appreciated it. Nothing 
can mark better the change which has taken place in manners 
than the visit paid by Miss Berry, herself of the straitest caste, to 
a sort of Parisian casino :— 

“ After all the repeated histories one has heard of the indecency of 
the dress and manners of Paris, I felt some degree of uneasiness before 
I went in, for fear of seeing somewhat too much. My fears were quite 
superfluous. I never was in a more quiet decent assembly; there was 
not one woman dressed the least indecorously, not one-half as naked as 
those at the Bal des Etrangers. Nor was there any impropriety of 
manners; there was indeed much less gaiety than I should have 
expected in such a meeting, much less than I have formerly seen in 
dances of this order of people in France. The dances were principally 
waltzes, for which there is such a rage at present, that in every society 
they have in a manner superseded their own pretty country dances, in 
which they excel, while they don’t waltz half as well as the Germans. 
All the women who dance in the sort of balls I am now speaking of are 
sensées to be of bad character, which made the decency of their dress and 
manners the more remarkable. There were several bons bourgeois, both 
men and women, walking up and down the room, for it is only dancing 
which is forbid @ des honnétes femmes in these places. There were 
several women in men’s clothes, a fashion now very general in this order 
of people, sometimes for convenience, and at other times, I dare say, for 
less excusable reasons. There were likewise several men in women’s 
clothes, but these wore masks, or intended to do so. We remained at 
this ball near an hour, and left the room much fuller than when we 
entered.” 

The extraordinary impropriety of female dress which prevailed 
from 1795 to 1805, and was produced by the mania for the man- 
ners of antiquity, struck Miss Berry with a force which is the 
more remarkable as she frequently sat out ballets in which the 
dancers wore nothing from the waist upwards but flesh-coloured 
tricot, with perfect unconsciousness that such a costume was offen- 
sive to English feeling. Her general impression of the French 
Court was that its manners were vulgar, and its men not to be com- 
pared as gentlemen with those of the ‘* old world,” but she attempts 
in her diary no formal comparison, and her memoranda are almost 
free from political reflections. She seems indeed, owing perhaps to 
the deep-seated melancholy which from a very early age seems to 
have underlaid her character, to have regarded all personages ex- 
cept a few intimate friends as characters in a drama, and to have 
criticized them in the sameway. ‘This man “ gets up” well, that 
one speaks badly, this other is playing too high a part—that is the 
substance of Miss Berry’s reflections. ‘They are usually sensible, 
and always entertaining as specimens of contemporary observa- 
tion, but they add wonderfully little to our knowledge. All we 
gain is an idea of the effect which great men produced on an 





| average contemporary observer, with a wide experience and few 


prejudices. Here, for instance, is a little bit about a person for 
whom an entire nation once wept—the Princess Charlotte :— 
‘“‘T don’t know whether her face is improved ; her mouth 
is less pleasing and less resembling her father’s than it Was: 
but her bust is perfect ; her head not too large, and well placed. 
has much intelligence in her countenance, though the expression 
is not very agreeable ; her walk is dreadful, but I think it is only 
girlish affectation, which will cure itself.” . . . . “ And thus is this 
girl, now a woman, who in three short years may be called to reign 
over this country, with all her senses awake, eager and curious 
about everything and everybody, sent away with her governess, 
and during the hours not spent with her she has Mrs. ——_ to 
form her mind, manners, and disposition! Alas! poor Princes, 
one and all, can you ever be pitied enough, or even judged with com. 
mon justice in all the disadvantages under which you labour? True, 
this poor thing is taught music, and taught Latin, neither of which 
will certainly be of much service to her in governing this country, 
in detecting folly and knavery, in surrounding herself with talents, 
and above all, in acquiring truth and stability of character. She 
knows no creature but the Royal Family and their attendants ; 
she has never yet seen a play or an opera; and whenever she ig 
her own mistress, what must be her first idea but to satiate herself 
with pleasures, which every other girl of fifteen is beginning to 
appreciate at their just value, provided they are not entirely new to 
them.” Lady Charlotte Bury was terribly abused for saying the same 
thing. And here are two little bits about the Duke of Wellington, 
‘*The simplicity and frankness of his manners, and the way in 
which he speaks of public affairs, are really those of a great 
man; although, talking of the allied sovereigns, their views, &c., 
&c., he says we found so-and-so—we intend such-and-such things 
—quite as treating de Couronne & Couronne.” ‘The sense that he 
had once been the first man in Europe never quitted the Duke. 
Miss Berry adds, ‘‘’The Duke told me at dinner that Bonaparte 
would never do justice to Marmont, or pardon his defeat, till he 
saw his (Duke of Wellington's) account of the action in which he 
had beat Marmont ; and Marmont has since acknowledged his obli- 
gation to the Duke, which is much ina person naturally so insolent 
(to the English in particular). The Duke agded, that Bonaparte 
had always waited for, and depended on, his accounts of the 
actions in which he was engaged with the French, to judge of 
his generals’ conduct, and seemed proud, as well he might, of 
such a decisive proof of confidence in his truth and honour, hardly 
less glorious than the great events which call for their exercise. 
The Duke told me, in speaking of the military disposition which 
all Europe had acquired during these last twenty years, that such 
was its preponderance, and such its effects on the armies collected 
last year in the second crusade against France, that at the time 
the armistice was concluded, and the allies were rather blamed for 
making peace so suddenly, and allowing such-and-such terms, 
they were hardly themselves masters of their own troops, or 
able to control their intentions, and were dreading that some 
unforeseen event might have discovered this dangerous secret.” 
If that remark is correctly reported, it is one of the most note- 
worthy ever ascribed to the Duke, and it is strongly borne out by 
Sir R. Wilson’s memoir, and by the language ascribed by all 
German anecdotists to Blucher. And here is a story of Queen 
Caroline, the woman whose wrongs interested all England, till all 
England failed for one year to comprehend the meaning of evi- 
dence. ‘The narrator is Sir William Gell, the Queen’s Chamberlain, 
now known only by his account of Pompeii :— 

“Tf fate ever puts you in the way, make her tell you how the Empress 

Marie Louisa invited her to Parma ; how the attendants dined in the 
outer room; and how, in full-dress feathers, and velvet chairs with 
heavy gold legs and backs, the two ladies sat at a very long téte-a-téte 
before dinner at a fire. ‘You imagine it not very entertaining; I 
assure you, very doll (dull), I yarn (yawn), and she de same; meia Gott, 
I balance on my chaire mit my feet pon die fire. What you tink? I 
tomble all back mit di chair, and mit meine legs in die air; man see 
nothing more als my feet. J die from laugh, and what you tink she do? 
She stir not, sho laugh not; but mit the utmost gravity she say, ‘Mon 
Dieu, Madame, comme vous m’avez effrayé.’ I go in fits of laugh, and 
she repeat di same word witout variation or change of feature. I not 
able to resist bursting out every moment at dinner, and die to get away 
to my gens to tel die story. We all scream mit di ridiculousness for my 
situation.” 
These volumes are full of stories like these, and a few which his- 
torically are more valuable, but though the plums are numerous 
there is a great deal of dough. It is not the less heavy because 
the index is a most imperfect performance. There is not, for 
instance, a reference to Napoleon cither as Napoleon, Bonaparte, 
or Consul, except under the head of ‘ Paris,” where it would not 
occur to any one to seek for it. 
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HOW I MANAGED MY CHILDREN.* 
Tus is not quite so exciting a work as How I Managed my 
House on Two Hundred Pounds a J ear, au 1 has consequently 
only reached its ‘ tenth thousand,” while the earlier book has 
reached its thirty-seventh thousanil. All mothers more or less 
«‘ manage their children from infancy to marriage,” though often 
rather less than more; but very few women professing gentility 
manage their house on 2001. a year, and when those somewhat 
narrow limits are prescribed, there is something of passion in the 
feelings of managing women in pressing the competing claims of 
their various petty expenses and petty economies, which gives a 
noble and arduous interest to the subject. When food, coals, 
and candles are all to be managed” for 9s. a week per head— 
the baby’s share and casual guests’ to be thrown in without extra 
allowance—the rivalry between different items becomes intense. 
Housewives naturally feel eager as to when the clean shirt carried 
the day against the parlour fire, and when the mutton-chop against 
the clean shirt. Questions of this nicety are not to be decided 
without enlisting a good deal of romantic and party feeling on both 
sides, and the mere prospect of hearing them discussed, and hear- 
ing perhaps wholly new and sublime economies broached by Mrs. 
Warren,—a prospect not adequately realized by that distinguished 
authoress,—no doubt greatly contributed to the sale of her first 
book. The subject of managing children is not equally speci- 
fic, and therefore not equally inviting. It is moral, and of the 
success of moralities there is no scientific test; besides this the 
subject leaves a much larger verge to an imaginative woman like 
Mrs. Warren for ‘‘ free composition.” When Mrs. Warren tells us, 
for instance, that were a blot to fall on the reputation of either of 
her daughters ‘“‘ my heart would be no longer human, but seared 
and shrivelled, fearing that some past conduct of mine, some un- 
guarded word, might have sown the seed,” we feel that Mrs. 
Warren is calling upon us for an exercise of imagination far beyond 
any of which we are capable, and which therefore conveys to us no 
more distinct idea than do the scientific dicta about its taking 
four hundred millions of vibrations of a wave of light to produce 
vision, and so forth. Mrs. Warren, “no longer human, but seared 
and shrivelled,” is a conception of which man is incapable. _ Is it 
not of such as her that Herbert wrote— 
“Only a pure and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives, 

But wheri the whole world turns to coal 

Then chiefly lives ?” 
And therefore the suggestion of the hypothetical case in which 
she might become ‘seared and shrivelled’ merely strikes us as 
another mode of expressing impossibility. And though the sen- 
timent is sublime, it does not strike home with the force of those 
realistic details of ‘‘ management on 200/. a year” which in the 
first of Mrs. Warren’s compositions ended comfortably and 
naturally in the softening of her husband's brain. 

Still the resource of an artist is shown in his treatment of a 
comparatively poor subject, and though Mrs. Warren is not now 
“that strength which in old days moved wives and husbands,” 
‘that which she is, she is.” She is certainly not ‘ seared and 
shrivelled,’ certainly she has not ceased to be human, but is the same 
virtuous, managing Mrs. Warren still. There is one great artistic 
device by which Mrs. Warren tries to make us feel that she is not 
too far, not too hopelessly above her readers. She artfully supposes 
herself, in the beginning of her narrative rationales of domestic life, 
a weak mother and blundering housekeeper, like her erring sisters. 
The true Mrs. Warren lurks behind in some matron ex machind, 
some Nurse Adams of chastened wisdom, who in the nick of time, 
when baby’s gums are in that inflamed state (from mismanage- 
ment) which portends physical convulsions to the child and moral 
convulsions to the household, descends into the arena grasping 
honey and poppy syrup in one hand, and a castor-oil bottle in the 
other, to heal the wounds of the distracted State. This condescen- 
sion on the part of Mrs. Warren, which almost persuades young 
mothers that she has once been even as incompetent as they are in 
dealing with baby when “ he drivels very much and bites his fist,” 
shows real artistic feeling. ‘The reader is thereby not too much 
humiliated in her own eyes, and sits at Mrs. Chapman's, or Mrs. 
Norton's, or nurse Adams's feet more willingly than she could at 
the feet of one who, in ker own name, and with the irritating 
egotism of superior knowledge, had known how to give the timely 
castor oil, or Liebig’s ‘‘double concentration of mother’s milk,” 
by virtue merely of more precocious wisdom. 

Mrs. Warren, too, shows the highest art in the way in which she 
carefully alternates her moral and physical recipes. From Gregory's 





* How I Managed my Children from Iufancy to Mcrriage. By Mrs. Warren. 
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powder it is pleasant to pass suddenly to self-control, and from milk 
and biscuit to motherhood in general. Mrs. Warren is very clever at 
these changes. If she ever becomes a little more sentimental than 
usual, be sure she will plunge into suet within a page. If she has 
been deep in onions, you may look for the sweet breath of dawn 
and the music of children’s laughter. Measles, castor oil, and 
Gregory's powders are pleasantly relieved by the happy sentiment, 
‘‘A son is the pride of a mother’s heart, a daughter is a part of 
her soul.” When Alice is in love, and has in consequence a pallid 
transparency of complexion and eyes glassily bright, she is much 
relieved by the following :— 

“The raw whito of a new-laid egg beaten to a froth in a wineglassful 


of cold water; this dose to be taken three times a day, a quarter of an 
hour before breakfast, dinner, and supper—or tea.” 


But in spite of this valuable remedy, she is still liable to become 
on sight of her lover ‘‘ pale as the earliest snowdrop.” What a 
depth of insight in that word “earliest !"—the earliest snowdrop 
being always so much paler than its successors. 

Mrs. Warren's little educational hints are rather sketchy and 
grand than satisfying. The designs are always kept far in 
advance of the execution. This is the modest commencement of 
her drawing lessons :— 


“My way of teaching them was perhaps peculiar, though at first, and 
at no regular intervals, by way of pastime I challenged them as to 
which could draw the straightest and longest line, then the curve, then 
two sides of a triangle, then the triangle, the square, the round, and the 
oval. They were not at all aware there was any design in this, not the 
slightest suspicion that it was a task, or else, I fear, I should not have 
got on so well.” 


But the prescience of this teaching is shown when a year later the 
mother’s eye falls suddenly upon a gum-bottle :— 


“More than a year passed before any use was suggested of these lines 
and curves, which by this time could be made tolerably, but not uni- 
formly, correct. One day, as I was sitting in rather an abstracted mood, 
my eye fell upon a small bottle containing gum, but which originally 
had held pomade. The shape of this bottle seemed to stand out dis- 
tinctly before my eyes in its curves and lines. ‘Look here!’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘here isa bottle made up of curves and lines. Thore are two 
straight lines down the sides; a half-circle at the bottom; near the top 
is more than a half-circle, and the top, you see, is a circle.’—‘ No, 
mamma,’ said Dot, ‘not a circle; it is almost an oval.’— Not so; it isa 
circle, though it looks like an oval,’ I replied, showing them the top of 
the bottle, as I held it in my band.—‘ So it is, but what makes it look 
like an oval ?’—‘ The position, and the distance from which you view 
it,’ said I; ‘and this is called “perspective,” and if you knew how to 
draw, you would sketch the object as it appears to your eyes, not as it 
actually is formed.’ ” 


Of course when Dot's artistic genius bursts out, it is discovered 
that the foundation was laid by drawing curves and gum-bottles. 
The only difficulty in following this method is that the point of it 
appears to lie in the execution. If the maternal curves are bad 
curves, and the maternal perspective of the gum-bottle is 
not scientific perspective, why it might have been better to wait 
for some scientific teacher than to ingrain bad habits; and if, on 
the other hand, they were good curves and true perspective views 
of the gum-bottle, why then the mother had an insight into the 
art given to few mothers of the class. The same remark may be 
made on Mrs. Warren’s music lessons :— 


“The music master was quite dismayed when wo told him we could 
not play pieces. —‘ It is extraordinary,’ said he. ‘ I understand from Mrs, 
Forbes that your parents desire you to excel in the art, which should 
always be commenced at a very early age.’ And you should have seo 
him, mamma, with what a contemptuous air ho said, ‘Have the good- 
ness to show me how you play.’ Mary and Alice stood looking on each 
other with dismay, while I produced those six sonatas that you said you 
had learned.—‘ I thought you said that you did not play pieces.’—‘ Not 
show pieces,’ I said. I played them through, and then he asked me to 
play the scales set in the different keys. Ho looked at me with aston- 
ishment.— And your sisters?’ he asked.—‘ Oh, they play in the samo 
way.’—‘ Then, young ladies, I ask pardon. Scarcely any thome will bo 
difficult to you. You seem quito to understand the composer's marks 
of expression, and you follow them. Any further difficulties you will 
readily surmount, Only practise steadily. May I ask who taught you 
to play with such emphasis—such feeling ?’—‘ Afamma told us that every 
piece of music was a poem either in blank verse or rhyme; that the 
marks of expression were indicative of the composer's meaning; and 
that if we did not at first quite understand it, upon a few times care~ 
fully playing it the meaning would be revealed; so whatever we have 
to play we like to read it over well first without the piano.’” 


This is a triumph of teaching. There are, however, young 
ladies who, even when told that ‘every piece of music is a poem, 
either in blank verse or rhyme,” might feel that the value of the 
remark lay in its application, and that first-rate musicians were 
as needful as ever to teach them the application in each indi- 
vidual case. Mrs. Warren’s defect is that her educational methods 
appear to produce results which are quite disproportioned to the 
causes. 
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Again, as a moral teacher we are not sure that we grasp the force 
of her method. She was willing, it appears, to impose upon her 
ehildren by making them believe in a sort of maternal omniscience, 
in order thereby to obtain a more implicit obedience :— 

“T aftervards overheard a conversation between them relating to my 
wisdom. “Mamma knows everything,’ said Alice. ‘She knows when 
I am going to tell a story, and I shall never tell her another.’—‘ How 
can mamma: know everything,’ asked sturdy Dick. ‘ She can’t tell what 
I am doing now.’—‘ Mamma does know everything that we do,’ said Dot, 
‘for she asks God, and He tells her..—Unseen, I took a view of Master 
Richard’s employment; he was deliberately notching the garden seat 
with a knife taken from the kitchen. Soon after I came downstairs into 
the children’s room, where they were all assembled. I had some fruit 
to divide between them. All were served but Richard, who seemed 
instinctively to feel that something unpleasant was about to happen to 
him. ‘Come here, my child,’ said I, as I placed the empty plate on the 
table. ‘Do you think you deserve any fruit?’ I asked, as he came to 
me vory pale, and every muscle of his face ready to relax with the tears 
which were filling his eyes. ‘Ido not think you have obeyed papa, 
who told you never to cut the garden seat. Do you not remember that 
he took away the knife nurse gave you, because you used it mis- 
chievously? Yet you have taken one out of the kitchen, and you have 
injured the arm of the seat. NowI cannot reward you for this conduct, 
and I am very sorry to have to punish you.’—‘ But, mamma, how did 
you know it?’ he sobbingly asked, his spirit of curiosity getting the 
better of his vexation and disgrace.—‘ That, my boy, I shall not tell you. 
Neither of your brothers or sisters, as you well know, could have told 
me; but yet I know it, and be sure that God also sees, hears, and knows 
of every act, whether good or bad.” 

The legitimate result of this method of managing her children 
seems to us to be that when they found out the ruse as to maternal 
omniscience they would not attach quite so much importance to 
the obedience which it was intended to enforce. 

Mrs. Warren is very great and tender, as we should of course 
expect, on the philosophy of love. ‘There is a respectable chemist 
and druggist of the name of May, who in the end proves ‘ not 
only an entertaining, but an intellectual guest,” but who, we re- 
gret to say, is guilty of the sin of flirting with a certain Lillian, 
one of the foils to the pattern young ladies of this book, though 
he very properly at the same time falls hopelessly in love with the 
favourite daughter. Indeed he presses Lillian’s hand when she 
goes into his shop, ostensibly to buy perfumes, really to flirt with 
him, though ‘‘a shade of disgust passes over his fine features” 
when ‘my husband thoughtlessly rallied him about Lillian.” But 
though Mrs. Warren, or her matronly equivalent, is so lenient to 
the druggist as to praise the ‘“ disgust in his fine features” excited 
by the hypothesis that his flirtation was earnest love-making, she 
is dreadfully severe on Lillian for the like offence, and sees only 
coarse features in her when she flirts with the druggist. As she 
wishes to eradicate this shocking tendency, she lays the axe to the 
very root of the tree :—~ 

“T am going to ask you all a question. Do you care much for that 
which daily lies at your feet—for that which can be had for the asking ? 
Does not the apple which is at the top of the tree look the fairest? The 
cherry at the farthest part of the branch, and where it is the most ditli- 
cult to obtain, does it not look the ruddiest ? Are you not more desirous 
to obtain cither of these than any that are close to you? Soitis with 
young girls. If they are but seldom seen they are the most highly 

valued.” 

—which appears to mean that feminine purity consists in tantalizing 
a man, like the cherry on the top of the branch. We need scarcely 
say that Lillian Foster eventually runs away with her employer's 
husband, nor that the lovely Alice, assisted duly by the “raw- 
white of a new-laid egg,” pursues the policy of the cherry on the 
highest branch with the doubly-triumphant effect of partially 
breaking the intellectual druggist’s heart and entirely winning a 
delightful curate’s, whom she marries with all her mother’s recipes, 
fragrant and unfragrant, infusions of castor oil and of roses, boiled 
onions for worms, and essence of poem for piano music, as her 
only dowry. 

There is a great business mind in Mrs. Warren. The concep- 
tion of infusing kitchen ideas with an element of romance is 
evidently a paying one, and the success of the Posset school of 





fiction ought to suggest to enterprising publishers the usefulness 
of extending it. Why should not Mr. Chadwick write a little 
tale, three parts sewage, one part love and incident, to inculcate 
the best modes of dealing with sinks and drains? What an effect 
it would have if the surgeon lover rescued the object of his affec- 
tions, ‘‘ pale as the earliest snowdrop,” from a premature grave 





by exposing an unsuspected cesspool and quickly filling it up with 
deodorizing gypsum. Mrs. Warren herself might write a thrilling 
biography of a monthly nurse. Probably even by a judicious 
mixture of pastoral elements,—by a combination, say, between | 


Professor Gamgee an] Mrs. Warren, like those combinations 
between Lee and Cooper in the landscape pictures containing 
horses or cattle, —we might have a novellette on ‘‘ How I managed | 


SP 
my calves from infancy to milking,” with a tragical episode on the 
early destination of weakly members of the flock to the form of 
veal. The existing cattle disease would make such an undertak. 
ing a very profitable one at tke present moment. ‘‘ One teaspoon- 
ful of Professor Gamgee to five of Mrs. Warren, flavour with 
earliest snowdrops as required,” and what a delightful beverage 
of practical interests and pecuniary romance we should haye! 
Messrs. Houlston and Wright should set about it at once. 





AN AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.* 

JOHNSON, in his preface to his dictionary, says, that “every 
other author may aspire to praise; the lexicographer can only 
hope to escape reproacli.” In his own case the observation wag 
entirely belied by the result, for it is by his dictionary, next to his 
conversation, and certainly but little by his other works, that he is 
known by the present generation ; but if not true of him, it is true 
of an English lexicographer now. He himself occupied the field 
once for all, bestowed the labour, and reaped the harvest of credit, 
He worked out the mine of past English literature, and left little 
for future lexicographers but to embrace the diction of their own 
times, to collect new-born words, and give stray foundlings a fair 
chance of proving their parentage, and asserting their claim to take 
equal rank with their brethren already established on the list. 

But the field, if closed as regards past research, has ever widened 
in other ways. Each fresh country in which English became the 
only or the dominant language exacted from it words and expres- 
sions to meet its own peculiar requirements. Philologists tell us 
that it has frequently happened to nomad tribes in a low state of 
civilization, after being divided and separated, to have so changed 
their language as in a generation or two to have been incapable 
of understanding each other’s speech. Our own language, 
exposed as it has been all over the world to the most varied 
circumstances of soil and climate, has shown remarkably little 
divergence —a great proof of its fulness and richness; yet on the 
other side of the Atlantic, even so far back as sixty years ago, 
when Dr. Webster began his dictionary, there could not fail to be 
a respectable list of words little known on this side, or if known, 
too indiscriminately condemned as slang. ‘To claim a place for 
them, and to vindicate their dignity, was one of the principal 
objects which he had in view in compiling what he called an ~ 
American Dictionary of the English Language. The first edition 
was published in 1828. ‘The labours of his literary successors 
have combined to produce a new edition comprised in a single 
volume, far surpassing in dimensions the ponderous Liddell and 
Scott, and rivalling even the bulky volumes of Facciolati. 

Noah Webster's training was not that of a mere student. His 
early years were passed on his father’s farm at Hartford. It was 
not till his fourteenth year that he began classics, and of his col- 
lege course at Yale a great part was spent in the militia on active 
service against the English troops. For several years he obtained 
a precarious subsistence by teaching in schools, and his first literary 
success was the publication of a spelling-book, which became so 
popular as to enable him to live on the proceeds for the twenty 
years during which he was compiling his dictionary. He also 
edited a daily paper at New York, and as a political pamphleteer 
gave valuable support to Washington’s Government. Nor was 
such a life an unfitting one to prepare him for what was after- 
wards the chief work of his life. Words had ceased to be the tools 
or the playthings of men of learning and letters, and were growing 
luxuriantly out of the needs of the workshop and the public 
meeting. 

It might be expected under such circumstances that the book 
would be less remarkable for correctness and accuracy of scholar- 
ship, than for the extraordinary extent and versatility of the 
knowledge displayed in it. Its universality is truly wonderful, 
and is the most valuable feature in it. ‘There is no fastidious 
rejection or selection of words ; every one, slang, cant, or vulgar- 
jsm, finds its place, albeit sometimes characterized disapprovingly 


according to its deserts, the object being rightly considered to 


be, not to sit in judgment on words, but to bring them to 
light, let them find their own level, and stand for what they 
are worth. No authority, however learned, can extinguish a 
word in common use, any more than Convocation can abolish a 
heresy. Nor did Dr. Webster confine himself to his programme 
of an American-English dictionary. He spent a considerable 
time in England, and became familiar with words of exclusively 





By Noah Webster, L.D., 
By Chauncey A. Goodrich, 
Merria.o- 


* An American Dictionary of the English Language 
thoroughly rev.sed, and greatly enlarged and impr. ved. 
.D., LL.D., and Noah Porter, D.D. Springtield, Massachusetts, 
London: Bell aud Daldy. 
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British growth. It is almost startling to find such words as 
«‘Jittle-go,” “coach,” ‘ poll,” ‘sporting the oak,” correctly 

t — at J ° . . . . 
interpreted, and to observe how, with accurate discrimination, 
the word “ gyp” is described as in use at Cambridge, and the 
word ‘‘ scout,” with the same meaning, at Oxford. 

The etymology of a dictionary is the best test of the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of its scholarship. The present volume does not 
always inspire confidence in this respect. Take, for instance, 
the word telegram. Itis now ‘‘a spot of barbarity impressed so deep 
in the English language that criticism never can wash it away,” and 
it has a good right to appear, but it is rather too much to usher 
the unfortunate child into the world with a flourish of trumpets, 
proclaiming not only its nationality, but the name of its father, and 
even of the nurse who first clothed its limbs in print :— 

“This word is of recent American origin, its first occurrence being 
in the following passage from the Albany Evening Journal for April 6, 
1852, emanating from Mr. E. P. Smith, of Rochester. ‘A friend desires 
us to give notice that he will ask leave, at some convenient time, to in- 
troduce a new word into the vocabulary. ..... It is telegram, instead 
of telegraphic dispatch, or telegraphic communication. The word is formed 
according to the strictest laws of the language from which the root 
comes. Telegraph means to write from a distance, telegram the writing 
itself executed from a distance. Monogram, logogram, §c., are words 
formed upon the same analogy, and in good acceptation.’” 


Poor Mr. E. P. Smith of Rochester! The infant prodigy, so 
far from being formed according to the strictest laws of the 
language from which the root comes, is as malformed as it can be. 
Monogram and logogram are not formed immediately from ypapw, 
but from ypauua, and upon the same analogy telegram, if it 
meant anything, would mean “a letter of the alphabet at a dis- 
tance.” ‘The word expressing ‘‘ to write at a distance” would be in 
the frequentative form ryA¢ypagew, and the “ writing executed at 
a distance ” would be teleyrapheme. This was clearly pointed out 
in a correspondence in the Times about seven years ago. 

Webster adopts without comment Johnson's derivation of 
tinker “ from tink, because their way of proclaiming their trade is 
to beat a kettle, or because in their work they make a tinkling 
It is surely impossible to doubt that tin is the root of the 
word. The presence of the letter k is explained by Mr. Robert 
Hunt, in a note to his Popular Romances of the West of 
England, in which he tells us that the old word was tinkeard, and 
that the Gaelic still retains ‘‘ ceard” and “ caird” to represent the 
English *‘ smith.” 

Among other appendices to the boly of the work is an “ Ex- 
planatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of the Noted Names of 
Fiction,” &c. This is a gigantic effort at writing in a compre- 
hensive list a biographical dictionary of the principal characters 
in all thie principal novels, poems, and romances, and the nick- 
names of all the principal characters in history who ever had 
nicknames. The following are specimens:—‘‘ Apostle of the 
Frisians, a name given to St. Willibrod,” &. ‘ Grundy, Mrs., a 
person frequently referred to in Morton’s comedy, Speed the 
Plow,” &c. ‘* Vinegar Bible, » name given to an edition of the 
Bible published in 1717 at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. By a 
ludicrous misprint, ‘ Parable of the Vinegar’ was substituted for 
‘Parable of the Vineyard.’” ‘ Railway King,—Mr. Hudson.” 
** Fat Boy, the, a character in Dickens whose employment consists 
in alternate eating and sleeping.” ‘+ City of Notions,—Boston.” 
These epithets are distinctive, and have been appropriated as de- 
scribed, but it is a new idea to be told that the epithet ‘* Bravest of 
the Brave” is the peculiar property of Marshal Ney, that the 
“Smoky City” par excellence is Pittsburg, that the “ Corypheus 
of Grammarians” means Aristarchus, that the “ English Aristo- 
phanes” means Foote, the *‘ English Solomon” Henry VIL, and 
so on. ‘Thomas Aquinas comes in at least four times under the 
several epithets of ‘* Universal Doctor,” ‘* Angelic Doctor,” 
** Angel of the Schools,” and ** Dumb Ox.” 

Another appendix contains some seventy closely-covered pages 
of woodcuts, illustrating words chosen pretty much at random 
from the body of the book. It is not a very useful or suitable 
addition, and the result is scarcely proportionate to the great labour 
and cost that must have been expended on it. For both these, as 
for the more valuable appendices, Dr. Webster's posthumous 
contributors, not he himself, are responsible. 

The responsibility and credit of the arrangement and revision 
of the present edition belong to Professor Porter, of Yale 
College. Considering the size and the miscellaneous character of 
the volume, and the number of writers whose contributions had 
to be revised and incorporated, the learning, laborious industry 
and patience necessary for such a task must have been great. 


noise !” 


THE BUCKLYN SHAIG.* 

Tuerk isa refreshing feeling in getting back from the complicated 
sensationalism of the present day to the more simple and natural 
horrors of Mrs. Radcliffe. We have no objection to the last 
century being given up to crimes and deeds of darkness. If we 
are to have villains, we prefer having the old school of villains, 
whom it is proper to suspect and difficult to admire, instead of the 
lovely girls whose white curving shoulders are made to bear all the 
atrocities of our own times. Old castles in England and Italy, 
haunted lakes and legends surviving among the peasantry, 
smugglers’ cottages and craft which are ‘not very respectable,” 
are the fit atmosphere for deeds of blood. But while we congratu- 
late Mrs. Alfred Montgomery on the wisdom of her choice, we 
regret that she has made little use of her opportunities. All her 
elaborate machinery is contrive 1 without much object, and has not 
much effect on the story. The legend of the Bucklyn Shaig, which 
gives its name to the book, and is told with real power, vanishes 
after the first telling, and only re-appears as a faint copy at a later 

period. Perhaps the fault lies in the execution. ‘The conception 
appears to have been good, though far from novel, and the first 
idea of many of the characters is promising. But in telling the 
story Mrs. Alfred Montgomery seems to have let the web 
slip out of her hands, and when she brings her characters 
into action she forgets the leading traits on which she had 
insisted in the description. ‘The character of Roger Clifford is 

held up to us as that of a dangerous villain. His sister-in-law 

breathes mysterious whispers about her detestation of him, her fear 
that he may be made guardian of her child, her certainty that he has 

a dark, sinister nature, and “in his heart has renounced the Faith.” 

But when Roger Clifford comes before us we find that he has no 

vice except gambling. He is appointed guardian to his niece, and 
behaves to her like the best of uncles. His only crime is that he 
submits passively to his Italian valet, and allows himself to be made 

accomplice in a murder. He is far from renouncing ‘ the Faith” 

in his heart (it must be premised that all the characters in the book 

are Roman Catholics), but merely neglects his religious duties. 

Altogether he is a vague and shadowy personage, having credit 

sometimes for wit and intellect, sometimes for villany, sometimes 
for the deep-brooding terror of one who has shared in a crime, but 

never drawing on this credit, or justifying any of our suspicions. 

The intention of the book seems to have beea that Roger Clifford 

and his son Robert should apostatize, and that as guardian to his 
niece Roger should influence her conduct, endeavour to get her 

fortune into his son’s hands, and found a new family of Protestant 

Cliffords. But the frightful guilt of such a step has been too much 

for Mrs. Alfred Montgomery. She has shrunk from scenes which 

would have entailed so many difficulties, an! condemned her 

villains either to unprofitable crime or premature repentance. 

Her waste of guvol material is never shown more strikingly 
thau in the murder of Roger Clifford’s playmate. Mr. Henry 
Bethune comes to Roger's lonely castle in order to win all his 
money, wins it by foul play, and is then suddenly led to suspect 
some foul play of another kind. ‘To have some safeguard against 
his host, he writes to a friend in Paris, telling him where he is 
and what he has been doing, adding that he is afraid to drink 
Roger Clifford’s coffee, anl will be glad when the sea rolls be- 
tween him and his ruined victim. ‘The letter turns up in the 
secon] volume, but only to reach the brother of Roger Clifford, 
who is too chivalrous to suspect anything, and burns the letter. 
Even then there was an opportunity for a good scene between the 
brothers, but it has been neglected. ‘The only situation which 
is really used is Rose’s flight through the snow at the end of the 
book, when she shelters herself on the little island in the haunted 
lake, and hears the tramp of a horse, which she imagines to be the 
Bucklyn Shaig. But two volumes are more than should be ex- 
pended in leading up to one good situation. We could have wished 
Mrs. Alfrel Montgomery to make more use of the scene with 
the smugglers, and of the fisherman's pretty daughter, a much 
brighter sketch than many of the principal characters. As it is 
there seems no reason for her introduction, and the scene has no 
connection with the rest of the story, except that its vividness 
throws out the vagueness of the rest in still stronger relief. But 
description of this kind is the strong point of the book. While 
the authoress looks on and gives her impressions, she often causes 
us unmixed pleasure. The pictures of the oratory at Raymond 
Castle, of the scenery around the two castles, of Roman and 
Neapolitan life are the work of a good observer and accurate 
transcriber. 





By the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Mont- 


* The Bucklya Shaig, a Tale of the Last Century. 
gom.ry. 
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It is not so clear why Mrs. Alfred Montgomery should have 
laid the scene of her novel in the last century. Nothing material 
in it need not have occurred in the present day, for the smugglers 
and the last of the Stuarts are unnecessary episodes, and there are 
many small details which show that the authoress has not thrown 
herself back into the time she has chosen. Occasional reminders 
about the absence of gas and railroads and register grates might 
seem to careless readers a sufficient indication of the date, even if 
they were not told that ‘those were the days when Foote and 
Garrick acted, when Oliver Goldsmith dressed in a canary- 
coloured coat, and the ponderous Johnson perversely Latinized 
the English language.” But if these details are to be introduced 
at all, they ought to be accurate. If the date of the story is fixed, 
the date ought to be preserved. We doubt if the word ‘ locate” 
was introduced into the English language when Johnson per- 
versely Latinized it, or if the cafés on the Boulevard des Italiens 
existed in the last century. Still greater mistakes attend the 
career of Robert Clifford. He is made to perish by a shot on the 
barricades of ’89, which was perhaps the only revolution when no 
barricades were used in Paris. But the turning-point of his life 
is his education at a German university, ‘‘a Protestant univer- 
sity,” where ‘‘he can declare himself either Protestant or Catholic, 
or neither.” ‘The place selected for this university is Bonn. Now 
a reference to the first book on the subject would have informed 
Mrs, Alfred Montgomery that the present University of Bonn did 
not exist till 1818, when the University of Miinster was removed 
to Bonn by Frederick William III. The University of Bonn, 
which was founded in 1786, and suppressed by the French in 
1802, was no doubt purely Catholic, for during that time Bonn 
belonged to the Prince-Bishopric of Cologne, and did not pass 
into the hands of Prussia till 1814. Moreover, even now five- 
sixths of the inhabitants of Bonn are Roman Catholics, and till 
1794 Bonn was the residence of the Prince-Bishops of Cologne. 
Hardly the place to choose for the modern type of a German 
university. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA.* 

Two books may be said without exaggeration to form the English- 
man’s library,—the Peerage when he is at home, Murray when he 
travels. But though our weekly and even our daily-and-monthly 
satirists tell us that the red book has brought the travelling Eng- 
lish into general disrepute, we believe the sarcasm is rather far- 
fetched, and the rule has many exceptions. Other nations that 
travel are equally thrown on their guides, The German Baedeker 
is even redder than Murray. Indeed German caricaturists repre- 
sent their travelling countryman as turning to the pages of his 
handbook at every new picture, or statue, or waterfall, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘* Has it a star (*) in Baedeker? because if not, I shall not 
look at it.” The French are equally attached to Joanne, and 
enliven the tedium of a journey through splendid scenery by reading 
him aloud. ‘*Comment, Monsieur, comprenez-vous Joanne ?” 
asked a Gaul incredulously, when we offered to find him the place 
We were passing ; and when the index enabled us to put our finger 
at once upon the place, in spite of its being our first introduction 
to Joanne, the Frenchman was struck with astonishment at our 
mastering so difficult a book at sight. 

There are some features in this Handbook for Russia which are 
to be much commended. We confess that the author’s name 
makes the book more trustworthy, and the assistance of 
various gentlemen is openly acknowledged in the preface. Albert 
Smith’s story of the man who used to enter his name in the book 
of each hotel as ‘‘ John Murray,” and found that it ensured him 
the best of everything at the lowest charges, would not have the 
same chance of applying if each handbook had its responsible 
author, or the whole series its responsible editor. It is also, in 
some sense, a good idea to entrust the composition of a hand- 
book to a member of the diplomatic service. The celebrated 
passage in Bacon’s Essay on Travel tells us that, ‘‘ as for the 
acquaintance which is to be sought, that which is most of all 
profitable is acquaintance with the secretaries and employed men 
of ambassadors, for so in travelling in one country he shall suck 
the experience of many.” The diplomatist has no doubt more 
opportunities than the common traveller, he is less liable to be 
hoodwinked, and he has always a chance of checking his own im- 
pressions by reference to his companions. His only danger is pro- 
fessional arrogance. He is apt to look down on every-day 
travellers, for whom a Murray ought to be written, and to consult 
the tastes of his own branch of the public service, to the entire ex- 
clusion of the public. Knowing all the ways of a place, without 








* Handbook for Travellers in Russia, Poland, and Finland. New Edition, London: 
Murray. 18(5. 


| it contained at one time amounted to more than 20,000. 








any regard for its people, he warns off travellers from what may 
be interesting ground to every one but himself. The attaché in 
Italy who is devoted to French music will tell your musical 
traveller that there is nothing to be heard at the opera, because 
the stupid impresario gives Rossini instead of Boieldieu. But even 
when no personal prejudices interfere, the traditions of the service 
may stand in their stead. One of our ambassadors used to commend 
an hotel by stating that Lord Malmesbury had stopped at it, as if 
any man with a regard for his own style and powers of perception 
would not carefully avoid an atmosphere which might still be 
charged with the noble Lord’s despatches. We notice one or two 
similar phrases in this Handbook, where the author tells us that 
the Queen’s messengers alight at a certain hotel, or where he 
indulges in good-humoured chaff about “‘ soup-tickets.” This ig 
just the chaff it would be most easy to retort, as we have known 
cases where these tickets did not lead to admittance. But after 
a careful pegusal of the book, we believe these two expressions are 
the sole evidences of its diplomatic origin, and it is written in the 
largest sense for the general public. 

In his preface Mr. Michell complains of the difficulty of collect- 
ing the materials for the Handbook, and we cannot justly blame 
him if on many points his information is rather scanty. A guide- 
book, as a rule, ought not to be pleasant reading, for if it is the 
traveller is tempted not to see things for himself, but to trust to 
second-hand description. One of the reasons why so few impres- 
sions of Switzerland are genuine is, that a man’s enthusiasm is. 
mapped out beforehand ; he knows just what he has to see, and he 
sees it without surprise or freshness of sensation. If a curious 
letter is fully described and quoted in the guide-book, a man who 
is visiting the library where it is kept does not look at it half as 
long as he otherwise would, because he can read it in print and at 
his leisure. On the other hand, it may be said that but for the 
guide-book he would not look at it at all, and probably but for 
the full account in the guide-book he could give no idea of it to 
his friends at home. ‘This may be true with some travellers, and 
of course it is true as regards anything that needs translation. 
The following passage will be equally acceptable to the stranger 
on the spot, the friends to whom he recounts his journey, the 
intending visitor, and the fireside reader :— 

“ At the door of this gallery, to the right on entering, observe a green 
curtain drawn over a tablet. It conceals the rules which Catherine 
enforced at her conversazioni in the Hermitage, which begins here. The 
following is a translation of those rules:—1. Leave yourrank outside, 
as well as your hat, and especially your sword.—2. Leave your right of 
precedence, your pride, and any similar feeling, outside the door.—3. Be 
gay, but do not spoil anything; do not break or gnaw anything.—4. Sit, 
stand, walk as you will, without reference to anybody.—5. Talk mode- 
rately and not very loud, so as not to make the ears and heads of others 
ache.—6. Argue without anger and without excitement.—7. Neither 
sigh nor yawn, nor make anybody dull or heavy.—8. In all innocent 
games, whatever one proposes, let all join.—9. Eat whatever is sweet 
and savoury, but drink with moderation, so that each may find his legs 
on leaving the room.—10. Tell no tales out of school; whatevor goes in 
at one ear must go out at the other before leaving the room.—aA trans- 
gressor against these rules shall, on the testimony of two witnesses, for 
every offence drink a glass of cold water, not excepting the ladies, and 
further read a page of the Telemachiade* aloud.—Whoever breaks any 
three of these rules during the same evening shall commit six lines 
of the Yelemachiade to memory.—And whoever offends against the 
tenth rule shall not again be admitted.” 


The present visitor at the Hermitage will be not a little grateful 
to the Handbook for the news that morning dress suffices. For- 
merly the picture gallery had to be honoured by evening costume, 
just as Mr. Sala tells us that morning calls had to be paid in the 
execrable tail-coat. Other improvements in Russia are casually 
mentioned. One of no small significance to an Englishman is 
that ‘‘the Handbook need no longer be concealed.” So far from 
concealment being necessary, you are requested to show it, for on 
visiting the palace at Moscow “the exhibition of this Handbook 
will be a sufficient introduction to the porter in scarlet, who will 
detach one of the imperial servants on the duty of showing the 
palace.” But in describing this palace, Mr. Michell has omitted to 
state that when Nicholas received bread and salt from the people, 
according to Russian custom, in the new palace, the number of those 
He has 
overlooked the litter in which Charles XII. was carried at the 
battle of Pultowa in his account of the arsenal. While dwelling 
on the red staircase he has not told us that Demetrius the Impostor 
was slain there by the populace, and he has forgotten one curious 
fact which connects the same place with Ivan the Terrible. A prince 
who had been sentenced to death by that Czar had fled to Poland, 
and from thence had written to the Sovereign, setting forth all the 
crimes and atrocities of his reign. Ivan received the messenger on 








* By Tretiakofeky, an unfortunate native poet, whose muse was thus reviled. 
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the red staircase, and held him there while he listened to the letter | should have dono so, as those who share his views must have been 


by boring a hole through the man’s foot with his pointed staff, 


which is still prese 
fugitive prince is equally curious :—'* Why dost thou, wretched 
man,” he wrote, ‘rush into perdition of soul to save thy perish- 
able body? Why wilt thou not suffer death from me, thy severe 
ruler, and earn the crown of martyrdom? What is life, what the 
wealth and fame of this world?” Apparently Ivan the Terrible 
thought martyrdom, like mercy, blessing him that gives and him 
that takes. Mr. Michell has another story about him, which may 
be placed by the side of this :— 

“Alongside of this tomb is that of ‘the sainted Nicholas Salos the 
Ydiot,’ who saved Pskof from the fury of John the Terrible in the 
following manner :—Having persuaded the citizens to present bread and 
salt to the angry Tsar immediately after mass, he rode about on a stick 
like a child, constantly repeating, ‘Johnny, Johnny, eat the bread and 
salt, and not the blood of Christians.’ The Tsar ordered him to be 
seized, but the saint suddenly vanished. John the Terrible, struck with 
awe, entered the cathedral with all meekness, where he was met by 
the clergy carrying the holy crosses. Another version is that Nicholas 
offered the Tsar a piece of raw meat. *I ama Christian,’ said John 
the Terrible, ‘and do noteat meat in Lent.’—‘ But thou drinkest the 
blood of Christians,’ replied the saint.” 

About the most interesting parts of the Handbook are the 
sketches of the Fair at Nijni Novgorod, the Foundling Hospital 
at Moscow, and the Russia Company, with the history of inter- 
course between England and Russia. ‘The Russian cuisine has of 
course a full and honourable mention. After the appetite has been 
excited by caviare, raw herrings, smoked salmon, and radishes, 
washed down by a nip of raw spirits, you sit down to a cold iced 
soup of kvas (a beverage made of fermented rye), with pieces of 
herring, cucumber, and meat floating in it, or a very good cabbage 
soup, with sourcream. Next come patties of the isinglass and 
flesh of the sturgeon, very much like muffins with fish; then a 
dish of fish and cabbage, then cold boiled sucking-pig, with horse- 
radish sauce, and roast mutton stuffed with buck-wheat. In the 
matter of drinks let us hear Mr. Michell :— 

“With reference to wines and drinks, it is indispensable, for the sake 
of harmony and comparison, to order nothing but what is produced on 
Russian soil. The sherry of the Crimea is a very tolerable brown 
sherry; the imitations of Bordeaux and Champagne are better than 
many inferior marks of the genuine article. Prince Woronzoff’s wines 
are highly recommended. ‘The wine of the Caucasus comes in very 
appropriately as a Burgundy. Be sure to ask for Kahétinskoé, a very 
sound and pure wine. The ladies will be pleased with Gumbrinskoé, a 
pleasant sweet wine, grown in the Gumbri district of the Caucasus. 
The Champagne of the Don, Donskoé Champanskoé, very often appears 
on Russian tables disguised as Clicquot, and is really a very potable 
wine; all the sparkling wines of the Crimea have a slight taste of 
apples, and the others have the gout du terroir. But besides the wines, 
there are several delicious beverages, under the denomination of kvas. 
Order Iablochni kvas, or cider; Grushevoi kvas, or perry; Malinovoi, 
or raspberry kvas. The best, however, of all, is perhaps the goblet of 
cool Lompopo, the recipe of which is supposed to have travelled from 
the Baltic provinces. ‘There is excellent beer to be had at St. Peters- 
burg. ‘Cazalet’s pale ale is almost equal to English draught ale. At 
Moscow ‘ Danielson’s’ beer is alone drunk. Mead is likewise very 
pleasant to the taste. All these drinks are served in old silver tankards 
and mugs of German work.” 

Perhaps there is a slight amount of pro-Russianism in some of 
these statements. It is difficult for an outsider to believe that 
the climate of Russia is as delightful as Mr. Michell tells us, or 
that 25 degs. below zero of Réaumur (24 degs. below zero of 
Fahrenheit) is very pleasant and exhilarating, when unaccompanied 
by wind. If we were hardy enough to put up with this degree 
of cold, we should agree with Mr. Michell that winter is the most 
appropriate season for travelling in Russia, especially as we have 
met with that sentiment before in Rousseau’s Emile. We con- 

fess that the accounts of sport in Russia and Finland are very 
tempting. ‘There is not only abundance of small game, but bears 
are found in considerable numbers, and have been on the increase 
for some years. [ears, elke, and wolves are often shot within 
forty miles of St. Petersburg, and hares are so plentiful near the 
capital as scarcely to afford any sport. In Finland the fishing is 
very good; trout abound, and being powerful fish, with a strong 
current to back them, need a longline and strong gut. Up to the 
middle of July, says the guide-book, 20 and 30 1b. may be killed in 
a day. 





r r 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—p>——_ 

The Book of Prophecy. By George Smith, LL.D., F.A.S. (Long- 
mans.)—This book is supposed to contain a proof of the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, and a classified arrangement of the 
prophecies already fulfilled, or in course of fulfilment. The author has 
relinquished an important public position and highly valued associations 
to write it, being shocked and distressed at the doubts that have been 
thrown upon the Pentateuch. It is difficult to understand why he 





| familiar with the argumonts ho uses from their childhood, whilst those 


rved in the armoury. The Czar’s reply to the who are influenced by modern criticism cannot be expected to listen to 


| reasoning which would compel them to accept the English Bible as they 
| find it, without any reference to the sources whence it is derived. The 
cater belongs to that numerous class who seem to believe that God 
| has spoken in the English tongue, and that it is the spirit of Antichrist 
| that suggests researches in ancient manuscripts. Indeed he has Colenso 
| in a prophecy, and so would no doubt vouchsafe to a critical investiga- 
tion only the reply of “ Vade retro, Satanas !” 

Songs of the Seasons for My Children. By Thomas Miller. Illustrated. 
(William Tegg.)—Very pretty songs, very prettily illustrated. It is not 
often children have such really pleasant lines written for them as many 
of these. For example :— 

“In that same pool another sceno 
Will fleck with light those shadows green, 
When the sheep-washers gather there ; 
And many a bleating sound you'll hear 
As in the water they are roll’d, 
Then dripping, left to find the fold. 
The little lambs all standing nigh, 
Look on with a strange wondering eye, 
And say, perhaps, to one another, 
‘Why, they've half drown'd my poor old mother!" 
What a sweet smell floats every way 
Upon the air, of new-mown hay ; 
The high-piled waggons pass the lano, 
Are emptied and sent back again. 
The horses of their own accord 
Go plashing through the shallow ford ; 
And the dear children placed inside, 
Delighted, through tho water ride. 
And in the field they run and shout, 
And tumble all the hay about; 
And as they bury one another, 
Some little fellow they half smother. 
And then there is a fine to do, 
To coax, and kiss, and bring him to.” 
Mr. Miller is not quite careful enough, however, in his flower pictures. 
He likens “the tall foxglove’s upconed spire " to “a pillar all on fire.” 
The foxglove's colour is never at all like the colour of fira. Nor do we 
see why 
“The sweet woodbine red and white 
Looks like a lady in the light.” 
The songs are very pretty, simple, and unaffected, though there is now 
and then a want of accuracy in the natural descriptions. 

Unele Clive. By “C.A.M.W.” 1 vol. (Newby.)—The effect of this 
story is as if Mr. John Parry and the Warden of Sackville College, or 
some other High-Church luminary, should combine to give an entertain- 
ment. The scene of the story is laid in a country village, and the most 
prominent characters are the wife of the doctor, who is just the sort of 
person one hears of at the Gallery of Illustration, and lisps and says 
“O dear!” all through the volume, and an invalid lady, who, with three 
hard sisters and a numismatic brother, inhabits the grand house. This 
lady holds very High-Church views, sighs over the dream, which she 
has ceased to ipdulge in long ago in these under-parsoned days, of 
“being often comforted by priestly counsel and frequent priestly minis- 
trations,” and only wishes to live long enough to see an old priory 
restored to ecclesiastical uses. Attached to these leading personages 
are introduced three young ladies, two good and one the reverse, whose 
love affairs constitute the story. The lovers are merely lay figures, and 
the whole interest centres in the first-named ladies, who have, however, 
as a foil a certain old maid, with the appropriate name of Brown, who 
dabbles in science, and does not believe in ghost stories. The effect is 
curious of alternating between pages of solemn preaching mixed with 
High-Church prettinesses and the farcical talk of “O dear!” as the 
doctor's wife is facetiously called by her husband. Those who think 
they would like this had better read the story; there is no other fault 
in it, and the morality is unimpeachable. 

Lifeand Administration of Abraham Lincoln. Compiled by G. W. 
Bacon. (Sampson Low; Bacon.)—This volume contains a variety of useful 
matter. We have a biography of the late President, the programmes of 
the different political parties before the Lincoln election, the ordinances 
of secession, which are exhibited in contrast with the original articles of 
confederation of the United States, and the modified form that these 
assumed in the Constitution, speeches and letters of Mr. Lincoln's 
between 1858 and 1865, and finally, the notices that appeared in the 
European papers on his assassination, including the excellent lines from 
Punch, which described at once the character of the man and tho 
changes of opinion that the world passed through with regard to him. 
The book is therefore useful for reference; we cannot say that the lato 
president is presented to us vividly in it, or that thereis anything 
attractive in the style, but we can learn from it a good deal about him, 
and the circumstances in which he was placed. Whether the world will 
require a distinct picture of the simple man from the ranks, who 
astonished it by his keen appreciation of facts as they accumulated day 
by day, and by never being too soon or too late in taking action upon 
them, we do not know; there is nothing of the kind in this volume, and 
it may be that in the rapid progress of events the late President will be 





remembered only by his melancholy end. 
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Who Did It? By W. W. Walpole. 3 vols. (Newby.)—We should | and union, as exemplified in the cases of the Zollverein, the Bund, ang 


advise our readers not to care who did it. The people are uninter- 
esting, the humour coarse, and the incidents unnatural. We have an 
insipid heroine that everybody turns out to be in love with, and two vul- 
gar groups whose fortunes are connected in the slightest possible way. 
The one consists of a retired merchant of the most repulsive kind called 
Bungay, his son, daughter, and son-in-law; the other, of a small tradesman 
and his sisters, with the farcical name of Simminy, and character to 
match. The father turns his son out of doors on the matrimonial ques- 
tion, and the latter is forthwith conspired against by the rest of the 
family, with the assistance of a confidential clerk. The three men— 
i. e., the son, son-in-law, and the clerk—are all in love with the heroine, 
and the notion of the second is that the clerk shall marry her, ill-treat 
her, and so leave her a prey to his machinations,—all of which comes to 
pass. The son then disappears, and does not turn up again till the end 
of the story, when the two villians have disposed of one another and 
left him master of the situation. Between the two parts of the story of 
these people’s doings the other group is introduced and taken to 
America, and we have a dreary description of life at a boarding-house 
in New York, which is full of the sort of fun that is simply irritating 
from its extreme absurdity. In fact the whole novel consists of a num- 
ber of low-comedy scenes loosely strung together, finished off with a 
touch of wild melodrama, 

Sophy Laurie. By W. C. Hazlett. 8 vols. (Maxwell.)—This can- 
not be called a successful novel. There are some signs of force in 
the writing, and one or two of the characters are well conceived, but 
exaggeration and grotesqueness are the prevailing features, the dialogue 
is unpleasing, and the plot improbable. The story has chiefly to do 
with the fortunes of three people—Sophia Laurie, the daughter of a 
somewhat muddle-headed yeoman, who is too proud of his ancestry to 
sell his chickens, and her two lovers, the inmates of a neighbouring 
rectory. One of these is a young clergyman, who aasists the rector in 
the caro of his pupils, and the other, his pupil, heir to a title. The 
former, through the growth of his professional ambition, which is rather 
well described, throws the lady over,in the hopes of marrying the sister 
of his pupil, and she falls a victim in an objectionable scene to the latter. 
Her wrongs are redressed eventually, but we never care much about her, 
and the dénouement is a strange breach of poetical justice, for which 
we refer our readers to the story. We are introduced into two queer 
interiors of noble houses, in one of which a peer and his daughter and 
a groom seem to live on the most confidential terms, and in the other, 
the home of the pupil seducer, we have quite a menagerie of curious 
creatures. Indeed our author is fond of eccentric people, and we 
think he is scarcely justified in requiring us, in the limited circle to 
which he introduces us, to beliove in the existence of a pig-faced lady 
(the rector’s wife), who hurls her crutch at her husband at dinner-time ; 
an innkeeper who wears a blouse and Hessian boots, dispenses with 
trousers, and “always springs forward in a menacing attitude with 
hand uplifted to strike" wlien a customer enters; and a baroness, who 
addresses her husband with “ William, Lord Avonbank, you look tired,” 
and altogether ignores the revolutions of the clock. We ought'to add, 
in conclusion, that the book seems scarcely intended for feminine 
perusal. 

Historical and Philosophical Essays. By Nassau W. Senior, Esq. 2 
vols. Vol: I. (Longman.)—We have here four able essays on the 
national characteristics of France, America, and England; the law of 





nations ; political philosophy; and the distinction between confederacy | 


the American Constitution. Mr, Senior was liberal-minded, and on the 
side of peace and progress, but he looked at things from the orderly 
official point of view, was eminently disgusted with French changeable. 
ness, and had no sympathy with a national outburst such as led to the 
establishment of the Italian kingdom. We think that he has been 
unjust in ascribing to France and the French Government the design 
of preparing for war with this country in 1862, and that in 
censuring Cavour for the intervention in the Pontifical States 
he has not made sufficient allowance for the necessities of the 
position. But on the whole he shows great accuracy of observation 
and power of drawing inferences in the first essay, which has this 
additional attraction, that the author, writing it originally in 1842, 
deliberately reviews it in 1862, and finds his conclusions confirmed, in 
spite of all the changes that have taken place in the interval. As far 
as England is concerned, we are glad to say that he finds that the 
increase of popular influence in the Government has led to improvement 
in domestic legislation, and greater patience and therefore wisdom 
in diplomacy ; he thinks that France is as selfish as ever, and quotes 
Cavaignac, who declared that he would rather go to war than ge 
Germany united and the old politicians who rail at Napoleon’s Italian 
policy. With regard to America, he complains of aggressiveness and 
irritability ; we may hope that the former will pass away with the 
influence that led to it, and must admit that nothing can be in greater 
contrast with the old Texan proceedings than the late speech of President 
Johnson to the Brazilian Ambassador, and we may even see an end of 
the latter when we have got rid of the entanglements of the war, and 
have no questions to settle with slaveholding administrations. In the 
essay on the law of nations we have a very lucid account of its present 
state, we get rid of a good deal of laziness in which the subject is 
involved, and see clearly what is established and what is still sub judice, 
and how difficult it is to get powerful nations to submit to any rules, 
We commend the essay very heartily to the attention of the gentlemen 
who prate so glibly on non-intervention at the hustings. The article 
on political philosophy reviews Lord Brougham’s work, and is principally 
remarkable for the philosophic fairness with which the author considers 
the arguments pro and con every form of government; we are relieved 
to find that, the House of Lords observing its present prudent course, 
we have every reason to be satisfied with our own, except in the matter 
of military administration ; that for obvious reasons will always be a 
difficulty in a constitutional country; and “an absolute Government, 
purchases at an enormous price this advantage.” We have only space 
to say that the remaining essay conveys every information on the subject 
it deals with, and to advise strongly the study of the whole collection. 

Rationalism and Revelation. (Longman.)—The anonymous author of 
this little pamphlet wishes to enforce the distinction between faith and 
reason. Faith is concerned with the spiritual, reason with the natural; 
by the former we obtain knowledge of God, by the latter of the 
natural phenomena around us ; the spheres are distinct, and should not 
be brought into collision. The Bible when it has a revelation of God 
appeals to faith, and is to be believed; when it deals with natural 
matters is to be left to reason, and dealt with as any other book on the 
same subject. There is not much novelty about this view, but the 
author writes ably and earnestly, and his contribution is to be welcomed 
as an addition to tho protest that thinking mon are entering against the 
panic that has seized tho religious world with regard to the discoveries 
of criticism and science. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. \ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co.—Faith Gartney’s Girl- | 1 DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
hood; Passing the Time, by W. bh. Jerrol’, 2 vols. ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPIION of ARTIFICIAL 


W. J. Adams—The South of France, by Edwina Lee ; 
Nice and its Climate, by Dr. Lee. 

Bell and Daldy—Odyssey of Homer, by George Mus- 
grave, 2 vols.; Aunt Sally’s Life, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 

Virtue Brothers—The Pillar of Fire, by the Rev. J. H. 
Ingrahum. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—Shellburn, by Alex. Leighton. 

William Tegg—Walker’s English Rhyming Dictionary, 
by Dr. Longmuir. 

Sumpkin, Marshall, and Co.—Immortality and Eternal 
Punishn.ent, by the Rev. William Kerr. 

Longman and Co.—The Worship of Baalim in Israel, 
by Dr. H. Oort. 

Hurst aud Blackett—Dr. Harold, by Mrs. Gascoigne. 

John Maxwell and Co.—Royal Favourites, by Suther- 
land Menzies, 2 vols. 

Trubuer aud Co.—Jean Paul's Hesperus, by Charles 
Brooks, 2 vols. 

James Nisbet and Co.—The Flower of Grass. 

Blackwood aud Son’s—he Handy Horse- Book, 





TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, ; 
i\' ESSRS. LEWIN and SIMEON 
MUSELY and SONS, 380 Berners street, Oxford 
street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Railway 
Station). Established 1830, Artificial Teeth made with 
their patented advantages are fitted without the least in- 
convenience, however tender the mouth, sujporting and 
strengthening loose und sensitive teeth uuu they be- 
come useful in mastication. Their resemblauce to 
pature is perfect and undetectable, and they are guarau- 
teed for all purposes of mastication and ariculution. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, tue most 
nervous patient can be supplied without fear of pain or 
inconvenience. Consultation free. Yeeth from 5s. 
Sets, 5, 7,10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the effi- 
cacy, utility, aud success of this system vide Lancet. 
Daily «itendance at 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; lu Nor- 
folk street, Sheftield; 4 East parade, Leeds; 14 St. 
Nicholas street, Searbro’. 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 





TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paintul opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 
useful in mastication. 
52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


TEETH WITHOUT PAIN. 
NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 


GABRIELS' PAMPHLET on the 





TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
txplaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These ‘Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
spTings, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

Lond on: 27 HakLey sTReer, Cavendish square, W. 
Ciry EsTaBLISHMENT :—64 (late 36) Lupgare HILL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments:—134 Duke srreert, Liver- 
pool; 65 New srreer, Birmiughaw, 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case thay unde™ 
take. 


IVER COMPLAINTS may be attri- 
buted to Cold, Anxiety, Want of Exercise, 
Spirituous Drinks, Use of Mercury, &c. These causes 
act powerfully upon the Liver, and obstruct the due 
performance of its natural functions. Iwo or three of 
PAKRKS LIFE PILLS at night, for a few weeks, will 
restore the patient to good health, May be had of any 
Medicine Vendor, in boxes, 1s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., aud in 
Family Packets, 11s, each. 








was S PALE SHERRY at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fitfor a gentleman's table. 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Ordera 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a ceutury), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whele- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seul, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


eer — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for adwiuistering this popular 
remedy fur weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 33, 53., and 10s. each. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Body’s 
Bulwark.—Nine-tenths of the maladies afflicting 
adulis depend upon a disordered state of the stomact. 
Holloway's Pills correct the symptoms of indigestion, by 
acting healthily on the gastric juice and wholesumely 
exciting tne liver. They dispel flatuleucy in incipient 
indigestion, aud overcome heat, distension, aud pains 
atteuding more advanced und neglected cases. These 
pills invigorate and soon restore the dyspeptic from the 
great and sudden depression of strengih always accoum- 
panying stomach disorders or biliary deraugements. 
They beget cueerfulucss, Vigour, and happivess, and i 
recufyiny disorders of tue digestive apparatus these pills 
prove themselves the promp.est praventives of disease. 
‘They raise a bulwark against all apprvaching maladies, 
aud preserve freshness, health, aud life, 
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AST INDIA CIVIL-SERVICE OUT- 
FITS.—Estimates, with lists of necessary articles 

for India, will be forwarded on application to THRESHER 
and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 


Strand. 
———N ow 


(3 in BRONZE and 





, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
ORMOLE Seaazen LAMTS, in Bronze, Ormolu, 


CanDE s — , 
i dGiass. SraTueTrss in Parian, Vases, an 
Crier Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 

these articles. 


OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &o. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
‘All articles marked in plain tigares. 
Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Ornamental moo vs 
nd Furnishing orders promptly exe- 
Mem, Raperh, © cute 





. \—Show-rooms 45 Oxford street, W. 
LON INGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1307. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAMS. BURTON has twelve large show-rooms 
devoted exclusively to the separate DISPLAY a1 LAMPS, 
baths, and metallic bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest, and most variedever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his establishment the 
most distingvished in this country. 





Redsteads, from .....+++ ee-+ 12s. 6d to £20 Os. each. 
} eee Baths, from ......++ . 83% Od. to 6 Os. each. 
63. Od. to 7 7s. each. 


Moderateu:), from .. 
Lampe ( (All other kinds at the same rate.) 


Pure Colza oil ee... eeeeeeeeeeees « 4s. 3d. per gallon. 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypiecos, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Beddiug, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3,and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, L ndon. 


mAst CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons’ 
have so high a reputation, a ditional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROUM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 82, and 28 Berners stree 
and $4 and 35 Charles street, Oxford street, W. ‘ 


STAKCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
GLENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1sé2. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
Scicntilic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Loudon. 














SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRINS' z 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

This delicious condiment, pronouuced by Con- 
Noisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea aud Perrins, 
_ The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
luitutions, and should see that Lea end PeRRINS’ 
uulues are on the wrapper, label, buitle, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*»* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKW ELL; 
Messrs. Barclay and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 





NEP ORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical profession for thirty years have 
— of this pure solution of Magnesia 5 the best 
ary ly bpd Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
a Ppt en sperient it is especially adapted for 
me rte dren. repared solely by DINNE FORD 
pf a aie, &c., 172 New Bond street, London, 
por og ,throughout the world by all respectable che- 

sts. CAUTION.—See that “ Dinnefurd and Co." is 
on cach bottle and red label over the cork. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indisp ble to p | attraction, and to 
apy longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
beosl bs b’S OLONTO, or Pearl Deutifrice, imparts a 
see rp whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartur aud 
re vf Incipieut decay, sureugihens the gums, and gives 
re ‘acing Tagrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per 
x “a bold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
#* Ask for“ KOWLAND’S ODONTO.” 











HE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBI- 
LIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 


Capital, £4,000,000, in 200,000 shares of £20 each. 

Capital subscribed, 100,000 shares (first issue), £2,(00,000. 
Capital paid up thereon (£5 per share), £500,000. 

Reserve Fund, £200,000. 
Dividend Reserve Fund, £70,000. 
Drrecrors. 
The Right Hon. James Stuart-Wortley, Governor. 

James Levick, Esq., merchaut, King's 
Arms yard. 

James Nugent Daniell, F'sq., Chairman of 
the Alliance Bank (Limite d). 

James Childs, Esq., London. 

William Dent, Sen., Esq., Chairman of the Thames and 
Mersey Marine Insurance Company (Litmited). 

Alexander Dunbar, Esq., Old Broad street, Loudon, 

Charles Ellis, Esq., Lloyd's. 

Adolphe Hakim, Esq. (Messrs. Pinto, Hakim Brothers, 
and Co.), London. 

William Harrison, Esq. (Messrs. Young, Harrison, and 
Bevan), Director of the Thames and Mersey Insurance 
Company. 

Richard Stuart Lane, Esq. (Messrs. Lane, Hankey, and 
Co.), ndon, 

Charles E. Newbon, Esq., London. 

Henry Pownall, Ksq., J.P., Russell Square, London. 

Joseph Mackrill Smith, Esq. (Messrs. D, Mackril’, 
Smith, and Co.), Old Broad street, London. 

Edward Warner, Esq., M.P., London. 

James White, Esq., M.P. 

Albert Grant, Esq., M.P., Managing Director. 
Bankers—The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited); 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths; the National 
Bank, London, Dublin, and its branches in Ireland; 
the A lliance Bank (Limited), London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester. aia 

Solicitors— Messrs. Newbon, Evans, and Co., Nicholas 

lane, E.C. 


Deputy 
Goveruors. 





Secretary—Alfred Lowe, Esq.' 
Officee, 17 and 18 Cornhil!, London. 


MHE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBI- 
LIER of ENGLAND (Limited), +. 

NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN that the HALF- 
YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of this Company will 
be held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate street, Lon- 
don, on TUKSDAY, the 24th October, at 11 o'clock a.m. 
precisely, for the purpose of receiving the Directors’ 
and Auditors’ Report @ud balance sheet, and fordeclar- 
ing a dividend. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from 
Saturday, the 21st, to Saturday, the 28:h October, both 
days inclusive. adie 

By Order of the Court of Direciors, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
17 and 18 Cornhill, London, Oct. 6, 1865. 


TMHE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBI- 
: LIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 

COPILS of the HALF-YEARLY REPORT and 
BALANCE-SHEET issued to the Shareholders This 
Day, cau be had on application at the Company's offices. 

ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 

7 and 18 Cornhill, London, Oct. 13, 1865. 
DARTRIVDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURIN3 STATIONERS, 

192 FLEKT STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Couutry on Orders exceeding 203. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Mnvelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Hou-ehold Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Kuvelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOUL STATLONERY supplied ou the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 














MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, beys to inform the commercial world, 
scholustic insiitutions, aud the public geuerally, that by 
a novel application of his uurivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with libel outside, and the fac- 
simile of his siguature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
aud Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, Loudon. 


NANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping re- 
quired. Patented Fields’ impeeeets Patent, Hard, 
SNUFFLESS CHAMBER CANDLE is Self-fitting, 
Clean, Safe, and Economical, burning to the end. Svld 
everywhere by Grocers aud Oilmen. Wholesale and for 

Export, at the Works, 

J. C. and J. KIELDS', Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 








Also Fields’ celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, 
and Patent Paraffine Candles, as suppli to Her 
Majesty's Government. 

OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 


SKLNS, with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by 
using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SUAP TAB- 
LETS, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer,or Chandler. 





ARMY CONTRACTS. 

Commissariat Office, 

™ _, Aldershot, 10th October, 1865, 
ENDERS will be received at this 
Office, until 12 o'clock (noon) on Thursday, 26th 
October, from persons who may be willing to enter into 
Contracts for the supply of FLOUR (Ration and Hos- 
pital) and MEAT, in such quantities as may be required 
for six months, from lst December, 1865, to Slet May, 
1866, for the use of Her Majesty's Forces stationed at 

Aldershot Camp, and within the command, 

These being three distinct Contracts, separate Ten- 
fone are required for each description of Flour and for 

eat. 

Forms of Tenders and Conditions of Contract may 

btained on application at this Office, by letter ad- 
dressed to the Senior Commissariat Officer, or in 
person, between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. 

The Tenders must be properly filled up, signed, and 
delivered at this Ottice (under closed envelope, marked 
ou the outside “ Tender for Commissariat Supplies") by 
the hour appointed, and no Tender will be noticed that 
shall not be in compliance with these conditions, 

H. MAULKE, Assistant-Commissary-@ 


ARRACK CONTRACTS for the 
SUPPLY of PALLIASSE STRAW in GREAT 


BRITAIN. 
War Office, Pall Mail, London, 8.W., 
9th October, 1865. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Secretary of 
State for War is prepared to receive Tenders for the 
supply of Straw for Palliasses at the various Barrack 
Stations in Great Britain for a period of one year, from 
Ist November next. 

Tenders will not be entertained unless made w the 
proper priuted form, which may be obtained with every 
requisite information, upou application at this Office, or 
to the various Barrackmasters, between the hours of 
10 and 4 o'clock each day, Sundays excepted. 

The Tenders must be sent to this Office, addressed to 
the Director of Contracts, marked on the outside“ Teuder 
for Palliasse Straw,” on or before Tuesday, 17th inst., 
after which day no Tender wil be received. 

The Secretary of State reserves the right of rejecting 
any or all of the Teaders. 

THOMAS HOWELL, Director of Contracts, 


1 be GENERAL PROVIDENT ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 
CAPITAL: HALF A MILLION. 


Direcrors. 
THOMAS HATTERSLEY, Esq., Chairman, 

JOB CAUDWELL, Esq. F.R.S L., Deputy Chairman. 
Capiain George Bayly. The Rev. Robert Magui.e, 
Franeis Brodigan, sq., J.P. M.A, 
W. Paul Clift, Bs}. The Right Hon, Lord 
Joseph A. Horner, Esq. Teynham. 

General Manager.—iTubert Geo. Grist, Eaq., F.8.8. 

Resident Actuary.—George 8. Horsnail, Esq., A.LA. 














NEW aud IMPORTANT features of Life Assurance 
have been iutroiuced by this Company with marked 
success. 

ADVANCES, to a large amount, have been made upon 
uudoubted securities. 

DEPOSLL NOTHS issued for sums of £10 and up- 
wards, upon which interest is allowed at the rate of & 
per cet. per annum, 

DEBENTURES, with Mouthly Subscriptions, similar 
to the Shares of Uuilding Svcieties (but free from the 
risks of membership), bearing compound interest at 5 
per cent., and witidrawable at any time, uted, 

BONA FIDE INVESTORS, desirous of a safe and pers 
manent means of employing capitul, may obiain a few 
of the unallotted £10 Shares. Deposit, Ten Shillings 
on application, and Teu Suillings onallotmeut. Divideud, 
74 per cent. per annum. 

INFLUENTIAL AGENTS, prepared to work ener 
getically, required, ou liberal veruws, in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

HUBER? GEO. GRIST, F.S.S., General Manager. 

Chief Ollices, 370 Straud, London, W.C. 





Hoe™eE and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 

FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million —Paid-up, £100,000. 
Chief Offices—69 Cornhill, Loudon, E.C. 

Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and om 
liberal terms. 

THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire aud Life Departments. 


Sv? I'TisH AMICABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 

(Established at Glasgow in 1826, and incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament.) Particular atteution is in- 
Vited to the system of Minimum Premiums introduced by 
this Society, under which it is believed that assurances 
can be effected more economically than in other offices. 
Explanatory pamphlets may be had on application. 

t 3lst December last the existing Assurances 
(10,384 Policies) amounted to £4,660,361; the Accumu- 
lated Funds to £1,070,966; and the Annual Income to 
£185,182. JOHN STOTT, Secretary. 
London Office, 1 Threadueedle street, E.C, 








LBERT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). (Fire and Marine.) 
Capital, One Million. 

Premiums, 130465 ...... eereres - £161,029. 
Energetic Agents required for the Fire Department 
where the Company is not represented. 

Apply to MORELL TUKOBALD, 
Manager, Fire Department, 


8 Finch lane, E.C, 





S? UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
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NUTSFORD GRAND STAND.— 
BUILDING for the FRENCH EXHIBITION.— 
THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4u., by post, 5d., 
coniains:—Fine View of the Grand Stand, Kuutsford, 
Cheshire—The Holy City—The Health and Dwelling 
Question at the Skeffield Congress—The French Ex- 
hibition Palaca of 1867—Items from Rome—The Fine 
Arts and their Connection with Education—The White 
Hart Inn, High street, Southwark (with illustration)— 
Chemical Restoration of Ancient Glass—A School of 
Science for Plymouth—Sanitary Matters—Liverpool 
Architectural Society: Varying Valuations, &c.—Oftice, 
1 York street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITYinIRELAND. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 


A Matriculation Fxamination in the Faculty of Medi- 
cine will be held on FRIDAY, the 2.)th October. 

The Examination for Medical Seholarships of the 
second year will commence on TITUKSDAY, the 19th 
October, and the examinations for Sciolarships of the 
first, third, and fourth years will commence ou MON- 
DAY, the 23rd October. 

Further information, and copies of the Prospectus, 
may be bad on application to the Registrar. 

By order of the President, 
WILLIAM LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 

27th Sept, 1865. 

NV ALVERN COLLEGE. —The VACA- 

TION will begin on Wednesday, December 
20, andthe School will RE-ASSEMBLE for the follow- 
ing term on Wednesd ty, January 24. 

For information apply to the Rev. ARTHUR FABER, 
N.A., Head Master; to the Rev. Charles M'Dowall, M.A., 
and to the Rey. F. R. Drew, M.A., Boarding Ilouse Mas- 


teva, or to 
HENRY ALDRICK, Esq., Secretary. 


DUCATION for the FAMILIES of 
GENTLEMEN,—<An Establ shment for daily or 
morning Instruction is couductel by the Misses 
BLAGROVE, at 11 S:. Mark's C.escent, Regent's Park. 
In introducing the above Establistiment ts the note: 
of Pareuts and Guardians, the M:ssces Blagrove beg to 
announce that in addition to a select sehvol for young 
Ladiee, who receive instruction in tue various branches 
of asuperior education, they have a class for junior 
pupil, who are taught on the Eny!ish Kinder Garten 
system. That mode of instructing children affords a 
ae and simple means uf acqwir.ng an elementary 
nowkdge of Drawing aud Modelling (beside tLe 
ordi: ary lessons impar.el to children), those studies 
being varied by Gymnastic exercises and games for tie 
promotion of physical strength, a:companied by simple 
songs, to give cheerful and useful amusement to the 
hours of study. 


LANDFORD SQUARE— 
FURNISHED HOUSE to Le LivT, from tke Lith 
of November, for SIX MUNTHS, containing six bed and 
dressing rooms, and usual receptiou-rvoms, In complete 
order aud repair. 
Apply to G. HEAD and Co., House Agents, No. 7 
Upyer Baker street, N.W. 








MHE EXHIBITION of PORTRAIT 
MINIATUKES at the SOUT.I KiNSINGTON 
MUSEUM will CLOSE on TUSDAY, the 81st 
OCLOBER. 
By Order of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Managers, Messrs. E. Fatconer and F. B. Cuat- 
TERTON. 

NOTICE.—The extensive scenic preparations neces:ary 
for the fitting production of KING JOHN will compel 
(notwithstanding the unabated attraction of the present 
bi) the withdrawal of MACBETtl and COMUS on 
Friday, October 27. On MONDAY, October 16, and every 
evening during the week, the Performances will com- 
gence with Shakespeare's Trageiy of MACBETH. 
Macbeth, on Monday, ‘Tuesda, Friday, and 
Saturday, by Mr. Phelps; on Weduesday and Thurs- 
day, by Mr. James Anderso». To conclude with each 
evening, Milton's MASK of COMUS.—Other cha: acters 
by Mr. T. Swinbourn, Mr. Robe t Roxby, Mr. Henri 
Drayton, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr.G. Belmore, Mr. Heary 
Maistov, Mr. A. Rayner, Mr. E. Pheips, Mr. H. Barrett, 
Mr. J. Neville, Mr. M'Iutyre, Mr. Fitzjumes, Mr. C. 
Vandenhoff, Mr. G. Spencer, Mr. Meagreson, and Mr. 
C. Warner; Mrs. Herman Vezin, Miss Atkinson, Miss 
Poole, Miss Augusta Thomson, Miss F. Falconer, and 
Miss_C. Weston.—New and charucteristic scenery by 
Mr. William Beverley. Prices as usucl. Box office 
open 'rom 10 to 5 daily. Doors open at half-past six, the 
performances commence at seven o'clock. 

In active preparation, and upon a scale of great mag- 
nitude, a grand stage revival of Shakespeare's Tragedy of 
KING JOHN, in which Mr. Vbelps, Mr. James 
Anderson, Mr. Sw#inbourn, and all the principal membeis 
of the Company will perfurm. The uwew scenery by Mr. 
pn Beverley to be produced on Saturday, Novem- 

er 4, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

) Professor Pepper on the Gorgeous Phenomena 
of Polarized Light—New Serio-Comic Ghost Story (J. 
H. Ay od and Henry Dircks joint inventors), entitled 
** The Poor Author Tested."—New scene, with the wou- 
derful illusion called “Proteus; or, We are kere, but 
not here.”—Musical Entertainment by Frederick Chat- 
terton, Esq., the celebrated hurpist, assisted by Miss 
Haldane, entitled “The Adventures of an Artist in 
Search of Fame.’’—Course of Lectures, by Dr. Douovan 
on Phrenology.— Lecture by J. L. King, sq, on 
—_—— Battery Power."—Admission to the wuole, 
8. 


mMHE PATENT VICTORIA DIP 

CANDLES, MADE of IMPROVED MATERIALS, 

and REQUIRING NO SNUFFING, are sold by all 

Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by PALMER 
nd CO., Greer street, Bethnal Green. 

N.B.—Original Patentees of the METALLIC WICK 

Ss manufacturers of Composite and other 

















UNNING the GAUNTLET, by the 
j Author of “ Broken to Harness,” is ready this 
ay. 


R UNNING the GAUNTLET, the New 
Novel by Epmonp Yares, Author of “ Broken to 
Harness,” is ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
Tinsiey BRoruers. 


EORGE GEITH, by the Author of 
“City and Suburb,” ** foo Much Alone,” &c. A 
Cheap Edition of this popalar novel is ready this day, 
at all Booksellers and railway stalls, price 6s. 
TinsLeY Brorners. 








Ready this day, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK for the MAN of 
BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of 


A 





London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


~ . . . Sa 
IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
on sorte. ~ See H. Grinpox. 
fhe Publisher begs announce the issue of ¢h 
Third Edition of the above popular Work i 3i a 
Monthly Parts. ti ae 
Parts I. to X. now ready. 
The work can be had complete in cloth, price 6s, 64, 


London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








HODA FLEMING, by GerorGE 
Merepirn, Autor of “ The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,” “ Shaving of Shagput,” &c, is ready this day 
at «lithe Libraries in town and country, in 3 vols. 
TinsLey Broruers. 
OHN NEVILLE, Soldier, Sportsman, 
and Geutleman, a Novel by A CenroRion, is 
ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
TinsLey Brorners. 


\ ISS FORRESTER, by the Author of 
1 * The Morals of Mayfair,” one of the most power- 
fully-written stories of whatis called the “ seusatioual 
school,” is ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 
vols. 





Tinsiey Broruers. 





LOUDON’S RURAL ARCHITECTURE, TREES, and 
SURUBS. 


In 1 thick vol. 8y0., with above 2,000 Woodcuts, price 
423. 


OUDONS ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
4 COTIVAGE, FARM, and VILLA ARCHITEC. 
TORK and FURNITURE, as finaily revised unl 
edited by the late Mrs, Loupon. 
Als», uniform with above, 2,00) Woodeuts, price 
LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEVIA of TREES 
SHRUBs. 
London: Lonamans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


50s 


and 





Now ready, Svo. cloth, 10s, 


ue ORACLES of GOD: an Attempt 
ata Re-interpretation. Parr IL.--The REVEALED 

CUSMUs. By Henry F. A. Prarr, M.D. 

Joun CHurcuILi and Sons, New Burlington street. 


Just published. 
STRONOMY WITHOUT MATHE- 
f MATICS. By EpmunpD Beckerr Denison, 
LL.D., Q.C., Author of “ The Rudimentary Treatise on 
Clocks, and Watches, aud Bells,” “ Lectures on Caurch 
Building,” &c. Keup. 5vo., cloth boards, price 23. 


Soctety ror Promorinc Cunist1an KNOWLEDGR— 
Londou: 77 Great Queen stveet, Liueoln’s Lun Fields, 
W.C, 





3ith Edition, price 6d. and 1s, 

NEUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
L Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Ulustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment fur Chronic Diseases, Ne:vousn ess, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Narrer, M.D. 

Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, 
London, N. 


T= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CUXXXVL, is published This Day. 
ConTENTs. 
1. English Cathedrals. 
2. The Mariuer's Compass. 
. State and Prospects .f Italy. 
. Poetry of Praed and Lord Houghton. 
The Educition of the Blind. 
Field Spoits of the Ancients. 
The Gallican Church. 
- Encroachments of Russia in Asia. 


Joun Murryy, Albe.narle street. 
NC E A W E E XK. 
Every Wednesday, price 3d, 
- SANS MERCI;” or, KESTRELS and 


FALCONS, by the Author ot “ Guy Livingstone,” 
WEEK. 





arom 








is now publishing in ONCE A 
NEW STORY by the Author of ‘ Guy 
Livingstone” was commenced in No. 3238 of 
ONCE A WEEK. 
Brapbury, Evans, aad Co.,11 Bouverie street. 
T= AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR, No. 
16, New Series, SATURDAY, October 14, pr ce 6d., 
by post, 7d., contains :—Letters from the King of Prus- 
sia—Louis Philippe—MM. Thiers anid Guizot—Massimo 
d@’Azeglio—Count Cavour—Guerrazzi—Garibaldi—Mit- 
termaeir—Sir W. Kose, k.A.—Jacob Thompson (paut-r 
of the “Highland Ferry-Boat,” &.— Mr. Harley — 
Madame Celeste—Miss Bateman—Miss Lydia ‘T) ompson 
and Miss Eleanor Bufton—Iilustrations: a page of 
original Sketches, by Jacob Thowpson.—I3 Burleigh 
street, Strand, and all Booksellers aud Newsagents. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
c OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of Indiu—Latest Government Appointineuts— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Notes on all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from India. 
Subscription 4s. per annum, payable in advance ; speci- 
men copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 








a Se Se eee 
Extra cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
T= LITTLE THINGS of NATURE 
Considered especially in Relation to the Diving 
Benevolence. By L. H. Guinpon, Author of “ Life, itg 
Nature,” &. 

“ Mr. Grindon is a most loveable and beautiful writer 
and produces nothing to the world but what ig Sweet 
aud noble."—Jilustrated Tine. 

London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


THE MERCHANT'S FRIEND and 

LAWYERS ASSISTANT ; or, Tectnical Vocaby- 
lary of Five Hundred Mercantile aud Legal Expressiong 
in Len Lauguuges; wiih au Explanatory Key to the 
Pronunciation of each Language; also, a lable Showing 
the relative value and proportion which the coins, 
weights, aud méasures of one country bear to those of 
other cou ties, by De. K. P. ren Kevaonst, {nterpre 
ter at the Common Law Courts, Author of “The 
Mariner's Friend" 

London: I. Pirman, 2) Paternoster row, E.C. 
—- a a a 
Feap. Svo., extra cloch gilt, gilt ¢iges, price 3s, 64, 

OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets, 
By Tuomas SHourer, Editor of “A Book of 
Knglish Pvetry,” &. 
London: F. Pirmay, 20 Paternoster ro, E.C. 


Now realy, pp. 222, l2mo. extra cloth, 5s., with Photo. 
gtapluic Portrait of the Author. 
qraar LEAVES from PARNASSUS, 
Poems. By W. B. baker 
**I have read your book. I think the tone is good, 
and futlof poetical prom se."—L£ctract of a Letter from 
the Archbishop of York. 
Londun: W. ALLEN and Co., 9 Stationers’ Hall court 
TEGGS LLLUMINATED SERIES. 
Crown 8vo., fancy Wrappers, 6d. each. 
LT haepenaies (LHOMAS) SONGS of the 
p SEASUNS tur MY CHILUKEN, Lilustrated by 
Binker Fos ren, &. 
‘The Series consists of 
The CHILDREN in the WOOD. 
‘The BEGGAR of BEDNAL GREENE, 
JUUNNY GLILVIN, 
TRUE SLOKEY of RULH the MOABITE3S. 
Loadon: Wittiam Teoa, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





12mo., cl th, red edg 8, 58. Gd. ; half roan, bevelied boards, 
€s.; half murocco, ma: bied e@.iges, 7s. bd. 
7 —.. (JOHN) RHYMING 
DiCLlONARY, adapted a8 a Spelling, Pro- 
nouncing, and Kxplanatory Dictiouary of the Knglish 
Languaze. A New Edition, Revised aad very consider- 
ably eularged, coutaiuing a copious introduction, with 
critical and practical vbservatious on Orthography, 
Syllabication, Pronuusiauon, and Rhyme, by Joux 
Lonomuir, A.M., LL.D., Author of “ Walker and Web- 
ster Combined in a Dictivuary of the Exglish Lau 
guage.” 
London: Witt Toa, Pancras lane, Cheapsi le. 





Secund Edition, with Lilustratious, price 2%. 61. 
TREATISE on SMOKY CHIM- 
NEYs, their CURU and PREVENTION. By 

FREDERICK KDWAnDs, Jun. 

“The great charm of the treat's» is its conciseness and 
practical usefuluess."—Luilding News. 

“ The author of this really able aud useful little treatise 
will be welcomed by many as a frieud indeed. '—Sun. 

“A seusible and clearly-writ en pamp'ilet.”—Guardian. 
Rozerr Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 





London: 
Second Edition, revised, with 16 Plates, price 6s. 
UR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES: 

a Treatise on the Econ m:cal Use of Fuel aud the 
Prevention of Smoke. By b’xuvexick Evwarps, Jus. 

“Mr, Edwards las written a very interesting aud 
valuable essay on the above subject." —Athinzun. 

‘all householders as well as architects will learn 
much from this terse aud practical treatise.’ —Sec= 
tator. a 
London: Ropert Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 

Now ready, iu 1 vol. crown 8vo., pp. 570, cloth, psice 

7s. 6d. 
paEsent RELIGION, asa Faithowning 
Fellowship with Tuought. Pare I. By Sara 5. 
HENNELIL, Author uf “ Tavuguts in Aid of Faith.” 
London: TruBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





In a few days, in 1 vol. 8vo., pp, 20, handsomely bound 
in clo. 
UGUSTE COMTE and POSITIV- 
IsM. By Joun Sruaut Mitt, M.P. 
London: Tausner and Uo., (0 Paternoster row. 





Just publisied, price ls. 6d. 
panacuar and the WAR in LA 
PLATA. 

London: Eowarp STaxrogp, 6 Charing cross, S.W. 
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DR. OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


I'shed, imperial L6mo., 826 pp- cloth, 10s. 64. ; 
> half morocco, 13s. 


UDENT’S ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, 
ICAL, PRONOUNCI oo ot enter 
r, Prep Specially for the Use of Colleges anc 
vost. F — By Joun OaILvIE, LL.D. With 
—_ about 300 Enugravings on Wood. 
q a york, and one whieh, though chiefly 
ee Tie young student, wil not seldum aid the 
mature scholar." —Eduestional Times. ; 

« This excellent work supplies a want which has lone 
been felt ly teachers and pupils in our cvlleges and 
advanced schools.”"—Press 

“A very compact and ce 
of students and the upper 
—Churchman. : ile 

is is, we think, a very commen 
a He whe relies on it will hardly ever find 
himself mistakev."—Datly News. 


—_ 


Just pub! 
THE ST 


ETYMOLOG 


mplete dictionary for the use 
forms of our public schools.” 


Large 8vo. cloth, 253. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY, 

<PLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and ETYMO- 

EXTICAL. By Jonn Oottvin, LI.D. The Pronun- 

ciation adapted to the best Modern Usage, by RicHarp 

Cunt, F.S.A. Above Eight ae i-ngravings on 
; Wood. 


“We do not hesitate to recommend this Dictionary as, 
next tothe more costly and Cumbrous * Imperial,’ the 
very best that has yet been compiled."—London Review. 

“This is unquestionably the best Dictionary of the 
English languag , of its size and scope,that bas yet 
appeared.” —Nonconformist. 

2 large vo's , imperial Svo. cloth, £4. 

THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIPIC. 
Adapted to the preseut state of literature, Science, and 
Art, and containing an lxte sive Colection of Words, 
Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English 
Dictionaries. By Joux Ooitvie, LLY. Mlustrated by 

above 2,500 Eugre vings on Wood, 

“Dr. Cgilvie hus not only proluced the best English 
Dictionary thnt exists, but so far as the actual state of 
kuowiledge permitted has inade some approach towards 
perfectin.”"—Biitish Quarterly Review, 


Londen: Brackte and Son, 44 Patern: ster row. 
VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO.’S LIST. 
The PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel in Bondage. 
By the Rev. J. H. Incranam. 8 Hlusiraiion<. 55. 
The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; or, 


Three Years in the Holy Ciiy. By Protes-or INGRA- 
HAM. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By 
Mrs. Wess, Illustrated by Gilbert and Bartlett. 


7s. 6d. 
The LIFE of Dr. ARNOLD. By E. J. Wor- 
BOISE. 33, 6d. 
CAMPION COURT. By E. J. Worpotse. 5s. 
The LILLINGSTONES. By E. J. Worsorse. 
53. 
LOTTIE LONSDALE. By E. J. Worsorse. 5s. 
The WIFE'S TRIALS. By E. J. Worsorss. 
33, 6d. 
Virtue Brotrers and Co., Amen corner, London. 





New and Cheaper fMuiuion, small Svuo, price 6s. 


h EMOLR of the Late BISHOP 
i! MACKENZIE. By the Dean of Exy. With 
Maps, Illustrations. and an Engraved Portrait, from a 
Painting by G. Richmond. 

“ And Charles Mackenz'e going forth as a m‘ssionary, 
leaving the most advanced outposts of ¢.v.lization to live 
amongst remote ravages, brings howe the old heroism of 
mnissionary life with unusual closeness to the culuvated 
English mind. Many of us have kuown him at Cam- 
bridge in the very foremos: rank of stu ie..ts and college 
teachers, from which he stepped out deliberately 10 do 
the work to which he believed his Master was calling him 
in the wilds of Africa. And there is a mixture of pride 
and regret in following him al ng every step of his 
sincere aud blamele s life, from the familiar haunts of 
academicul study aud companionship to his lonely grave 
ou the Shiré.”"—Reader, 

Third Edition, revised, feap. 8vo., price 5s. 


ERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By 
“C.8.C.” (Now ready. 
“We were surprised by the little book into laughter, 
and charwed by its whimsical grace or grotesquv sugges- 
tions, now and then rupming into lines hardly surpassed 
in their way since the days of Thomas Hvod."—£za 
miner. 


“HE DIVINE PERSONALITY, being a 
Cons deratiou of the Arguments to Prove tuat the 
Author of Nawre is a Being /ndued with Liberty and 
Choice. The Burney Prize Essay fir 1364. By J. B. 
Prarson, .A., Scolar of St. John’s College. and Curate 
of St. Miciael’s Chureb, Cambridge. 8vo. Ls. ¢d. 
[Now ready. 
A N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
(& SOLID GEUMETRY. By W. 8. ALp:s, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8yo. 8s. [ \ow ready. 
Cambridge: De N E "0. ; Be a 
Dates, Late EIGHTON, BELL, and Co. ; Beri and 


A SECOND EDITION OF GUY DEVERELL. 
By SHERIDAN LE FANU, Author of “Uncle Silas.” 
Ready this day at all Libraries. 


“ This story is exceedingly good, and like all Mr. Le Fanu's—and this is a great merit—fl ws with greater force, 
instead of dying out, as it approaches its eid. The picture of Sir Jekyl Mariowe's d-ath-bed, with the various 
figures that come to visit the sick man and depart, the Bishop, with his rather shallow but real religiousness, the 
Rev. Dives, with his uncomfortable desire to begin for the first time in his life to talk seriously upon death, Var- 
barrivre, with his deceitful complaisance, and Lady Jane Leunox, with her burst of deep, Sweet, re:uurseful passion, 
are drawn with sirong and vivid strukes.’—Spectator. 


Mr. HOGARTH'S WILL. A Novel. 
By the Author of ** Clara Morrison,” “ Tender and GrorGiana FuLLERroN. 8 vols. 
True,” &e. 3 vols. And on October 26. 

The BUCKLYN SHAIG. A Novel. By | The CYPRESSES. A Novel. By the 


The Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MonTGomeny. 2 vols. Author of * Casie ’ and “ Mr. Arle.” In 2 vols, 





CONSTANCESHERWOOD. By Lady 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

















In crown 4to., cloth., with magnificont emblematic cover, designed by John Leighton, F.S.A., 
21s, ; or in morocco, 36s. ; or morocco extra, by Rividre, 52s. 6d. 


THE ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


A Complete Edition, including the Prose Legends and smaller Pooms, with 63 Illustrations by 
2cH, CRUIKSHANK, and TENNIEL. 


From the “ Times.” 


“ There could not be found a more pleasant book than * The Ingoldsby Legends.’ Illustrated by three such men 
as Leech, Cruiksbark, and Tenniel, what can be more tempting.” 


A Cheap Edition, without Illustrations, feap. 8vo., 5s.; or bound in morocco or calf extra, 12s. 6d.; 
and an 8vo. Edition, with carmine border, 10s. 6d. Also, a Library Edition, with the Original 
Plates by Cruikshank and Leech, 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 











IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 


OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


TOBACCO, SNUFF, and CIGARS HAVANNAH CIGARS 
Manufactured by the Imported by the 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


LIST OF PRICES 


Sent free on application. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


CIGARS 





From One Penny upwards. 
Discount allowed on all orders of—£1, 5 per cent.; £10, 10 por cent.—All orders of or above £2 
sent immediately, carriage free, to any railway station in the United Kingdom. 


Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 109 Strand, London, W.C.—R. SMITH, Manager. 








SWEET OPOPONAX, PIESSE and LUBIN’S NEW PERFUME. 


Opoponax is a Native Flower of Mexico of rare fragrance. This and a thousand others for choice 
at the Laboratory of Flowers, 


2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. Sold in all parts of the World. 


WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Price from £8, 





Printed Directions with every Machine. ruction 
Illustrated Price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 








BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
PACKETS, 8p. 

Families who give a preference to this unequalled quality are respectfully invited to refuse 

other kinds offered instead of Brown and Polson’s. To obtain extra profit by the sale, similar 


articles are sometimes fraudulently substituted. 








“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exarsition, 1862. Their 
‘Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 


Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAX, 26 Cannon Street, London. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
On October 20, Vol. IL., demy 8vo., price 11s. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, By Charles Dickens. 
With 20 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
MISS ANNA DRURY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Post 8vo., 2 vols. 


The BROTHERS. By Miss Anna Drury, Author 
of “ Misrepresentation,” &c. 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW WORK. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? By Anthony Trol- 


LOPE. 2 vols., with 40 Illustrations, 22s. 


The SPANISH MATCH. By William Harrison 


AINSWORTH, 38 vols. (The Second Edition in a few days.) 
STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 3 vols. 
The LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Herr Freytag, 


Author of “ Debit and Credit.” Translated by Mrs. Malcolm. 3 vols. 
193 Piccadilly. 





THE WITS AND CELEBRITIES OF THE TIME OF QUEEN ANNE. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. demy 8vo., cloth. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
SIR RICHARD STEELE. 


SOLDIER, DRAMATIST, ESSAYIST, and PATRIOT, with his Correspondence, and Notices of 
his Contemporaries. With Portraits on Steel. 
By H. R. MONTGOMERY, 
Author of “Life of Isaac Bickerstaff,” ‘‘ Thomas Moore : his Life, Writings, and Contemporaries,” 
ete. 





“This work is Well worth reading, and should be read by all who wish to form an impartial opinion of one who in 
point of dash, wit, brilliancy, and thrifessness reminds us equally of Sherida. and Fielding.” —IMustrated London 
News. 

“ This is undoubtedly a life of ‘ Poor Dick,’ full and c»mplete as it could well be made; it is, however, much more, 
as there is scarcely a feature or circumstance associated with the leading spirits and events of his time which has 
not been seized hold of as part aud parcel of it, avd brought more or less prominently into view.”—Caledonian 


Mercury. 


Edinburgh; WILLIAM P. NIMMO; London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





In a few days, in crown 8vo., cloth extra. 


A Review oF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN PICTURES. 
With Critical Remarks on the Present State, Treatment, and Preservation of Oil Paintings. 
By an ARTIST. 


Edinburgh : WILLIAM P. NIMMO; London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 








CHEAP EDITION OF “THE PERPETUAL CURATE.” 
This day is published, in crown 8vo., price 6s., cloth. 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: 
THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 
By the AUTHOR of “SALEM CHAPEL.” 
Also, may be had, SALEM CHAPEL, 5s.; the RECTOR, &c., 4s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





~~ 


On Nov. 10, with Illustrations, 1 vol. (1,050 pp.), medium 8vo., 21s. 
THE CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


For the Use of Families and Students, condensed from the Larger Dictionary. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. 


“ A Dictionary of the Bible. in some form or another, } the elucidation and explanation of the Bible. It is the 
is indispensable for every family. The divine, the | main object of the editor to pl.ce within the reach of 
scholar, and all who desire to investigate, must still have | every Christian household, a popular abstract of the 
recourse to the larger dictionary ; but to students in the | labours of the eminent scholars and divines who con- 
Universities, and in the upper forms at schools, to private | tributed to the original work, which has received the 
fomilies, and in general to that numerous cliss of per- | approval of those most competent to express an opinion 
sons who must be contented with results, this ‘Concise | upon the subject." —Zditur's Preface. 

Dictionary ' will supply all the necessary ivformation for ! 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ONCE A WEEK. 

SANS MERCI; or, KESTRELS and FALCONS, a New Novel, | 
by the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” is now publishing in “ ONCE 
A WEEK.” 





This day is published, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, Price Lig. 


POPULAR EPICS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 
OF THE NORSE-GERVAN AND CARLOVINGIAy 


By Joun Ma.cotm Lupiow. 





MacMtLian and Co., London. 





- "7 7m ~ 2 
SECOND EDITION, publ shed this day, of 
Mr. PALGRAVE’S TRAVELS IN ARABIA, 
Two vo's. Avo. cloth, with a Portrait of te Author, Map 
and Plans illustrating the Route, price 23s, 


A NARRATIVE OF 


A YEAR'S JOURNEY THROUGH 
CENTRAL & EASTERN ARABIA 
1862 3. 

By Wittiam Girrorp Patonave, late of the sth 

Regiment Bembay N.L 
“Unique in many respects, it is, upon the whole, the 
most important work of travel which his issued either 
from the English or Coutiuental press for mauy years,” 
—Saturday Lieview. 





MacmILtian ani Co., London. 
tn 


‘This day is published, 
A NEW AND REVIS:D EDITION, IN ONE 
VOLUME, 


8vo. cloth, price 21s, 
PREHISTORIC MAN: 
RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF CLVILI. 
ZATION IN THE OLD AND NEW WORLD. 
By Dante Witson, LL.D. 
Revised and partly re-written, with numerous I lustra- 
tions. 





MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 

“This day is published, Vol. VII., price 103. 6d, 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by W. G. Crank and W. ALpris Warout. 
(To be completed in 9 vols. demy 8vo., each 10s. 6d) 


Conrents.—ROWEO and JULIET; a reprint of the 
4to. Edition of 1597—TIMON of ATHENS—JULIUS 
CXSAR—aund MACBETH. 





MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 





This day is published. 
The FLEVENTH EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 43, 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
By R. Caenevix Trencn, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 





Also, by the same Author. 

This day is published, FOURTH EDITION, 
SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH 
WORDS 
USED FORMERLYIN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM 
THE PRESENT. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 

MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 

This day is publisbe!, feap. 8vo., price 64. 

FREE AND OPEN WORSHIP 
IN THE 
PARISH CHURCHES OF ENGLAND; 
A SERMON, 
Preached in the Parish Church of Done ister. 
By C. J- Vaucuan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 








Macmtitan aud Co., London. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY At ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


DOCTOR HAROLD. By Mrs. Gas- 
coignNE, Author of “ Templativou; or, a Wife's 
Perils,” &c. 3 vols. 

AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 
the “ Life of Edward Irving,’ &v. 3 vols. [ Océ. 20. 

OSWALD HASTINGS; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Queen’s Aide-de-Camp. By Capt. W. W. 
KNOLLYs, 93:d Sutherland Higuliades. 3 vols 

“ A brisk, rattling story of mil tary life and succe-s, by 

a writer who has personally seen much of that about 

which he writes, aud can, moreover, write well avout 

that which he has personally seen.'"—Athenv®um. 

The LADY of WINBURNE. By 
Auice Kino, Author of * Eveline,’ &e. 3 vols. 

“This book is much better than either of the authors 
former stories, pleasant as they were.""—E ra niner. 

ANDREW RAMSAY of ERROL. 
By the Author of “John Arnold,” &. 3 vols 

“This book will be read with pleasure aud protit.”— 

Post. 

Hersr and Buacxetr, 13 Great Marlvorough street 





Ready this day, crown 8vo., 63 
THREE YEARS 
AMONG THE WORKING CLASSE3 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING LHE WAR. 
By the Author of “ Autobiography of a Beggar Boy 
Surrn, Evver, and Co., 65 Cornhill 


" 
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NEW WORKS. 


——- 


NBURGH REVIEW. No. 
Toe EO TOBER, 1865. 8vo., price 6s. 


ConTENTS. 

1. JOURNALS aud CORRESPONDENCE of MISS 
BERRY. y 

2 LIFE in the CRIMINAL CLASS. 
3 The ROCK-CUL TEMPLES of INDI\. 
+ LIFE of CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
5, CAMPBELL'S FROST and FIRE. : 
§ postHUMOUS WRITINGS of ALEXIS DE 


TOCQUEVILLF. 
, - PALGRAVE'S A R \BIA. ‘. o 
The CROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT of IRE- 
ND. : 
9. sin THOMAS WYSE'S PELOPONNESUS. 
10. AMERICAN PSYCHOMANCY. 


2. 
LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES, 
People’s Edition, in Three Monthly Parts, c:own 
8yo., price 1s. each. Part L on the 31st, inst. 


3. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
REIGN of GEORGE IL}. By Wintiam N. Massey. 
Cabinet Edition, in 4 Mouthly vols. Price 63. each. 
Vol. I. now ready. 


4. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the 
REIGN of CHARLES I. and the COMMON. 
WEALTH. By G. Bropre, Esq., Historiographer 
Royal of Scotland. Second dition. 3 vols. 80. 
(Ju November. 


5. 


JOURNALS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of Miss BERRY. From the Year 1783 to 1852. 
Edited by Lady Tueresa Lewis. 3 vols. Svo., with 
$ Portraits. 42s. 

6. 

MOZART’S LETTERS. Edited by Dr. 
Nonz. Trauslated by Lady Waxtace. 1 voi. post 
$yo., with Portrait and Fac-simile. (Just ready. 


The AMULET : a Tale of Spanish Cali- 


fornia. Reprinted fiom Fraser's Mugazi-e. Post 
évo., with Map. 6s. (On Thursday neat. 


8. 

TRAVELS in EGYPT and SYRIA. 
By 8. 8. Hint, Author of “Travels in Siberis.” 1 
vo). 8yo. [On Thursday next. 

9. 


TRANSYLVANIA; its Products and 
its People. By Cuarntes Boner. 8vo., with Maps 
aud numerous I[)lustrations [Just ready. 


10, 

The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLIZED by 
the MONTHS of the YEAR. Text selected by K. 
Picor. Many hundred Wo:deut [lustrations by 
John Leighton, F.S.A. 4to. 31s, 6d. cloth, or 56s, 
morucco, [At the end of October. 


ll. 
RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 


PARSON. First Series. By “ A. K. H. BB.” With 
41 Woodcuts from Original Designs by R. 1. 
Pritehett. Crown 8vo. 12s. 63. cloth. 


[On November 10. 
12. 
The WORSHIP of BAALIM in 
ISRAEL. Based on the Work of Dr. R. Vozy. by 
Pr. H. Oorr. Translated from the Dutch, with 
Notes, by the Right Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D, 
Bishop of Natal. 8vo. 45, Gd. 
13. 
The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; 
with English Introduction, Translition, and Notes. 
By T. C. Sanpans, M.A., Bar:ister-at-Law. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 15s. 
14. 


The ILIAD of HOMER in ENGLI3H 
HEXAMETER VERSE. By J. Henry Darr, 
agg Exever Coilege, Oxford. Syuare ccown 

vo. 21s. 


15. 
TEA: a Poem. By Charles Barwell 


Coes. Feap. 8yo. 1s. (On Thursday next. 
16. 
MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA, 
abridged from Dr. PEREIRA'S ELEMEN(S, by 
F. J. Fanre, M.D., nssisted by R. BenrLey, 


M.R.C.S., and R. Warineron, F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 
(On the 31st in:t. 


17. 

The TREASURY of BOTANY, on the 
Plan of Maunder’s Popular Treasuries. Edited by J. 
LinpLey, MD, F.R.S., aud T. Moors, F.LS. 
Feap. 8vo., with 20 Pilates, and many Woodcuts from 
desigus by W. H. Fitch. [Oa Nove nber 9. 


18. 

ELEMENTS of PROGNOSIS in CON- 
SUMPIION. By J. E. Pottockx, M.D. Physician 
to the Hospital tor Consumption and Diseases of 
the Chest, Brompton. 8yvo. ({ Ready. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 


and DYER. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, October, 1865. 


MR MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXXVI. 
ConrTents. 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
The MARINER'S COMPASS. 
STATE and PROSPECTS of ITALY. 
POETRY of PRAED and LORD HOUGHTON. 


5. EDUCATION of the BLIND. 

6. FIELD SPORTS of the ANCIENTS. 

7. The GALLICAN.CHURCH. 

8. ENCROACHMENTS of RUSSIA in ASIA 


The ILLUSTRATED FAMILY TES- 
TAMENT. Edited with a short practical 
Commentary. By Archdeacon Cxurton, 
M.A., and Rev. W. Basu Jongs, M.A. With 
110 authentic Illustrations of Subjects and 
Places mentioned in the Sacred Text. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. 30s. 


Sir JOHN ELIOT: a Biography :— 
1590-1632. By Jonun Forster, LL.D. 
Second Thousand, Portraits. 2 vols, post 
8vo. 30s. 


The WELLINGTON SUPPLEMEN- 


TARY DESPATCHES. Vol. XII. 1817- 
1818. 8vo. 20s. 


The GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE; or, 
How to Plan English Residences, from the 
Parsonage to the Palace. By Ropert Kerr. 
With Illustrations. Second Edition. 8vo. 
24s, 


On ANCIENT LIGHTS; a Book for 
Architects, Surveyors, Lawyers, and Land- 
lords. By Roperrt Kerr. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


PLATO, and the OTHER COM- 
PANIONS of SOKRATES. By Georcz 
Grote, F.R.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 45s. 


The ILIAD of HOMER, rendered 
into English Blank Verse. By the Earl of 
Dersy. Fifth Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 
24s. 


The GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE of 
SPAIN; from Personal Observations in that 
Country. By G. E. Srreet, F.S.A. With 
25 Plans and 100 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


50s. 


The WARRIORS of the 17th CEN- 


TURY. By Lieutenant-General the Hon. 
Sir Epwarp Cusr, D.C.L. 2 vols. crown 
Svo. 16s. 


STRAY NOTES on the TEXT of 
SHAKESPEARE. By Henry WELLESLEY, 
D.D. Feap. 4to. 2s. 6d. 


LIFE and TIMES of Sir JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS, with Notices of his Contem- 
poraries. By C. R. Lesum, R.A., and Tom 
Taytor. Portrait and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8yv0. 42s. 





TRAVELS in CENTRAL ASIA, from 
Teheran across the Turkoman Desert, to 
| Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand. By 
| Armintus VAMBERY. With Illustrations. 
{ 


8vo. 


iSt. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the COR- 
| INTHIANS, with Critical Notes and Disser- 

tations. By Dean Sranitey, D.D. Third 
| Edition. 8vo. 18s. 
| 


} 
| 


HES into the EARLY HISs- 
TORY of MANKIND, and the Development 
of Civilization. By KE. B. Tytor. Ilustra- 
tions. 8vo. 12s. 


The MODERN STYLE of ARCHITEC- 
TURE: being the Concluding Volume of 
the “ Handbook of Architecture.” By James 
Fercusson, F.R.S. With 312 Illustrations, 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 


The JUDGES of ENGLAND; with 
Notices of the Courts at Westminster, from 
the time of the Conquest to the Present Time. 
By Epwarp Foss, F.S.A. 9 vols. 8vo. 


ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY; or, the 
Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
tants, as illustrated by Geological Monu- 
ments. By Sir Cuartes Lyett, Bart., F.R.S. 
Sixth Edition, revised. With 770 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 18s. 


A NEW HISTORY of PAINTING in 
ITALY, from Original Materials and recent 
researches in that and other countries. By 
J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavatcasette. With 
70 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


The SIBERIAN OVERLAND ROUTE, 
from PEKING to PETERSBURG. By 
ALEXANDER MICHIE. Illustrations, 8vo. 
16s. 


MODERN WARFARE and MODERN 
ARTILLERY. By Col Macpovcaun. With 
Plans. Post 8vo. 12s. 


POEMS. By the Right Hon. Sir E. 
Butwer Lytron, Bart., M.P. New Edition. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the POETICAL 
WORKS of LORD HOUGHTON. Feap. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 


The MODERN SAMARITANS; a 
Narrative of Three Months’ Residence at 
Nablus. By Rev. Joun Mitts. Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The MUSIC of the ANCIENTS; par- 
ticularly of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and 
Hebrews. By Cart Encet. With 100 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 16s, 


a 

A NEW HISTORY of MODERN 
EUROPE; from the taking of Constantino- 
ple by the Turks, to the Close of the War in 
the Crimea—1453-1857. By Tos. H. Dygr. 
4 vols. 8vo. 60s. 


DOG-BREAKING: the most Hnpodi- 
tious, Certain, and Easy Method. By Major- 


General Hurcutxson. 4th Edition, enlarged. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 15s. 


METALLURGY of IRON and STEEL: 
the Art of Extracting those Metals from their 
Ores. By Jonn Percy, M.D., F.R.S. Ilus- 
trations. 8vo. 42s. 


The HOLY SEPULCHRE and the 
TEMPLE at JERUSALEM. By James 
Fercusson, F.R.S. Woodcuts. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 
HOLY LAND. By Rev. Epwarp Rostnson, 
D.D. With Index. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


INITIA GRAZCA: an Introduction to 
Greek; containing a Grammar, Delectus, 
Excercise-book, and Vocabularies. By WiLt1AM 





Swirn, LL.D. 12mo. 3s. 6d. On the Plan 
of “ Principia Latina.” 





JOUN 
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Mitton Hovsg, Lupaate Hi, October 10, 1865. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE ARGOSY: 


A NEW MONTHLY 


ADVENTURE, Price 6d. 


In launching THE ARGOSY her Owners and Captain anticipate the question, ‘‘ Are there not 
enough of these light Magazine Craft afloat already ?” They answer that their venture will not 
run into collision with any: she will sail the high seas of literature, and bring her freight from 
the realms of imagination and fancy. The products of these regions make a market for them- 
selves,—their gems, and silks, and spices creating the desires which they satisfy. 

The Projectors of THE ARGOSY will not put in a claim to the Prize of King Xerxes for 
the invention of a new pleasure, or for the discovery of any new world of entertainment. They 
are aware how hard it is to find such wit as ne'er has been,” and they therefore decline to give 
promissory notes, as is the order of the day, on an El Dorado of wit and wisdom. They are not 
going in search of that golden fleece, “the great want of the age,”—an expedition which gene- 
rally begins with “ much cry ” and ends with “little wool.” Nor will they attempt to introduce 
the very Oriental business of amusing the unamusable. Enough if they succeed in making the 


thoughtful merrier, and the unthinking wiser. 


THE ABGOSY will address itself alike to the travelled and the untravelled ;—to the former 
seeking to recall the delight of scenes to which distance only lends enchantment, and to the 
latter to furnish pictures vivid enough to stand in the place of realities. In story-telling it will 
welcome all who car create ‘new worlds of lofty hopes, and fancies chaste and noble,” and who 
can clothe incidents of natural construction with the real interest of human action and passion. 
In its essays it will try to display the lights and shadows of vur age, bring out its harmonies and 
discords, aid its aspirations, and laugh at its absurdities. And it is intended that its every page, 
whether prose or verse, shall attest the presence of that genial poetic spirit, from which the 
best fruits in any gracious art may be anticipated. But however much might be said here, it 
would still require to be left to THE ARGOSY itself to make friends or to lose them. The 
public will therefore be pleased to consider themselves introduced to this new literary adventure ; 


and then all is done that a Prospectus can do. 


Praying for a fair wind of popular favour, THE ARGOSY will start on the first day of 
December, in the year of grace 1865, freighted with the first instalment of a new glory, by the 
Author of “Never Too Late to Mend,” and contributions from other eminent writers. 





2. 

PICTURES of SOCIETY, GRAVE and 
GAY; comprising One Hundred Engravings on Wood, 
from the Pictures of Eminent Artists, including J. E. 
Millais, R.A., and F. W. Pickersgill, RAJ; ©. W. 
Cope, R.A.,; J. D. Watson, George Thomas, J. C. 
Horsley, &c., &c. Illustrated by the Pens of Popular 
Authors, including Mrs. 8. C. Hall, EK. K. Harvey, 
Barry Cornwall, Tom Hood, Fdward Lewin, Novel 
Jones, Cuthbert Bede, the Author of ‘ Tie Gentle 
Life,” Walter Thornbury, &c., &e. Beautifully printed 
by Messrs Dalziel Brothers; han‘#somely bound in 
cloth, with un elaborate and novel design by Messrs. 
Leighton and Co. Royal 8vo. 

3 


The DIVINE and MORAL SONGS of 
Dr.WATTS. A New and very choice Edition. Iilus- 
trated with One Hundred Woodcuts in the first style 
of Art, from Original Designs by Eminent Artists; 
engraved by J. D. Cooper. Printed on the best white 
paper by Clay. Small 4to. 

4 


The TWENTY-THIRD PSALM; with 
Tichly-coloured emblematic Borders. Small 4to., 
bevelled boards, ‘ 


The THREE KINGS of ORIENT: a 
eo gee Carol Iliuminated. Smull 4to., bevelled 
ards, 


6. 

The PLEASURES of MEMORY. By 
Samus. Rocers. [lustrated with Twenty Designs, 
forming a volume of “Cundall’s Choice Lditious of 
Choice Books.” Small 4to. 


» 


7. 

PICTURES for the PEOPLE: a Series 

of Ten Engravings on \\ ood of English Country Life. 

Adapted by their price to the Adorumen:; of Cotiage 

Wails, and by their artistic beauty to the Drawing- 
room Portfolio. Kach Is, 
& 


An ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of 
EDGAR A. POL’S POEMS, Illustrated by Eminent 
Artists. Small 4to, 


9. 

VARIA: Rare Readings from Scarce 
Books. Reprinted by permission frm the Saturday 
Review and the Spectator, &c. Beautifully printed by 
Whittingham. Fcap. cloth. 


10. 

The ROYAL HOUSE of TUDOR: a 
Series of Biographical Sketches. By Georce WALLIs, 
Keeper of the Art Division, South Kensington Mu- 
eeum. Illustrated with Twenty-eight full-length 
Portraits of the Tudor Family, executed for tue 
Prince’s Chamber at the New Palace at Westminster, 
by Richard Burchett, Head Master of the National 
Art Training School. Demy 8vo., handsomely bound. 


11. 
LETTERS on ENGLAND. By Louis 


Bano. Demy 8vo. 


. By J. Lewis Farley, F.S5S., 
Author of ‘* Two Years in Syriv.” With a Portrait of 
His Highness Fuad Pasha. 8vo. 


13. 

The CONSPIRACY of GIANLUIGI 
¥1KSCHI: an Episode in Italian History. By M. De 
Ce.gsia. Translated by David Liilton, Esq., Author 
of a “ History of Brigaudage.” With Porwrait. 8vo. 





14. 
HOUSE and HOME in BELGIUM. 


By iaANcHARD JERROLD, Author of “At Home in 
Paris.” Pc st svo. 
15, 


A WALK from LONDON to the 
LAND'S END; with Notes by the Way. By 
Exuinu Berairr (“The Learned Blacksmith"), Author 
of * A Walk from London to John O'Groat's."" With 
Illusirations. 8vo. 


16. 
ESSAYS by MONTAIGNE. Choicely 


printed. With Vignette Por.rait. Small post 8yo. 
17. 
A SECOND SERIES of the GENTLE 


LIFE. Uniform with the First Series. Suull post. 


18. 
A BIOGRAPHY of ADMIRAL Sir 


B. P. V. Broke, Bart., K.C.B. By the Rev. Joan G. 

Bricutron, Rector of Kent Town. Dedicated, by 

express permission, to H.R.M. Prince Alfred. 8vo. 
19. 

A DICTIONARY of PHOTOGRAPHY. 
on the basis of Suiton’s Dictionary. Re-writteu by 
Prote-sor Dawson, of King’s College, Editor of the 
“ British Journal of Photography;” and Tnromas 
Surroy, B.A., Editor of * Photograph Notes.” 8vo., 
with numerous I!lustrations, 


20. 

MILTON’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS; with a Conc rdauce and Verbal Index. By 
W. D. CLevetann. A New Edition, iu one volume. 
8vo., cl. th and morocco. 


21. 
MISS BIDDY FROBISHER; a Salt- 


water Story. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 
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HELEN FELTON’S QUESTION: a 

Book for Girls. By AaNes WyLpe. Cheaper Edition, 
with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 


23. 


The "GREAT FUN TOY-BOOKS; a 
Series of Kight New One-Shilling Story Books for 
Young People. By Tuomas Hoop and Tnomas 
Axrcuer. Each Illustrated by six of Edwaid Wetinert's 
well-known Great Fua Pictures. Printed in Colours, 
with an appropriate cover by Charles Bennett. 


1. The CHERRY-COLOURED CAT and HER 

THREE FRIENDS. 

2. The LIVE ROCKING-HORSE. 
3. MAS'(ER MISCHIEF and MISS MEDDLE. 

. COUSIN New. LLiES STORIES after SCHUOL. 

. HARRY HIGH STEPPER. 

. GRANDMAMMA'S SPECTACLES, 

HOW the HOUSE WAS BUILT. 

.» DOG TOBY aud ARTISTICAL ARTHCR. 

24. 

CHOICE EDITIONS of CHILDREN’S 
FAIRY TALES. Kuch Illustrated with Highly- 
finished Coloured Pictures, iu fac-simile of Water- 
Colour Drawings, in the style of “ Cnild’s Play.” 
Squire cloth extra. 

1. CINDERELLA and the GLASS SLIPPER. 
2. PUSS in BOO?Ls. 
3. BEAUTY aud the BEAST. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Ludgate Hill. 
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EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





BASIL ST. JOHN. An Autumn Tale. 


1 vol. 8vo. Price 12s. [Now ready, 


2. 
OUR SUMMER in the HARZ FOREST 
By a Scorcu Famity. 1 vol. small 8vo. 4 
(Jn December, 
3 


DAINTY DISHES. Receipts collected 
by Lady Hageierr Sr. Cuair. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
(Jn the pr. ss, 
4 


GISLI the OUTLAW. From the Ice 
laudic. By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 1 vol, small 
4to., with Illustrations. (la November, 


5. 


An ANGLER’S RAMBLES among the 
RLVIERS and LOCHS of SCOTLAND. By Taowag 
Top Srovpart, Author of “The Angler's Com. 
panion.” 1 vol. crown 8yo0. (In Noventer, 


e 


SOCIAL LIFE in FORMER DAYs; 
chiefly in the Provinces of Moray. I lustrated by 
Letters uni Family Papers. By E. Donpar Dux. 
BAR, (late) Captain 21st Fusiliers. Ivol. demy 8yo, 
Price 123, (Now ready, 


¥.. 
HOMER and the ILIAD. In Three 


Parts. Part [.—liomeiic Dissertations. Part IL 
—The iad in English Verse. Part [11.—Commen-. 
tary, Philological and Arehwological. By Jonxy 
Srvuart brackiz, P, ofessor of Greek in the Univers 
sity of Edinburgh. 3 vols. 5vo, (Jn January. 


8, 
An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE of 


ANCIENT SCOTIISH SEALS. By Henny Laing, 
Author of ** Despriptive Catulogue of Ancient scot 
tish Seals.” I Fol. 4to. (In December, 


9. 

ANCIENT PILLAR STONES of SCOT- 
LAND: their Signiticance and Bearing on Ethuo- 
logy. By Greorce Moone, M.D, 1 vol. 8vo. Price 
¢s. td. (Now ready. 

10. 

The EARLY RACES of SCOTLAND 

and THELIRMONUMEN!S. By Lieut-Col. Forses 


Lesiiz. 2 vols. demy 8vo., profusely [llustrated, 
, (Jn December. 
11. 


CHRIST the CONSOLER;; or, Scrip- 
tures, Hymus, aud Prayers for Limes of Trouble and 
Sorrow. Selected and Arranged by the Rev. 
Rosert Hersert Srory, Minister of Roseneath. 
1 vol. feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 

12. 

SERMONS Preached at St. Paul’s. 
By the Right Rev. C. tl. Terror, D.D., Bishop of 
Edinburgh. 1 vo!. foup. 8vo. Price 6s. 

[Now ready. 
13. 

TIME’'S TREASURE. By the Hon. 
Lord Kintocu. ‘Third Editicn, Price 33. 6d. 

(In October. 
1k. 


The MALFORMA1IONS, DISEASES, 
and INJURLES of the FINGERS and TOES; and 
their SURGICAL TREALMENT. By Tuomas 
ANNANDALE, F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon, Royal 
Infirmary, Edinburgh. The Jack-onian Prize for 
the year 1864. 1 vol. 8yo., with Illustrations. Price 
103. 6d. [Vow ready. 

15. 
ODDS and ENDS. A Series Grave 


or Humorous, 


No. 8. ESSAYS by an Old MAN. 


No. 1. In Memoriam—Vanitas Vunitatum—Friends. 





Recently published, each 6d. 
No.1. SKETCHES of HIGHLAND CHARACTER: 
Sheep Farmers and Drovers, 
No. 2. CONVICTS. By a Pracricat Hann. 
No. 3. WAYSIDE THOUGHISs. By Professor D’Arc¥ 
‘THOMPSON, 
No. 1. Rainy Weather; or, the Philosophy of Melaa- 
choly; Goose Skin; or, the Philosophy of Horror; 
Te Deum Laudamus; or, the Philosophy of Joy. 
No. 4. The ENTERKIN. By Joux Brows, M.D., Author 
of “* Rab and his Friends.” 
No. 5. WAYSIDE THOUGHTS. By Professor D’Agcy 
THOMPSON. 
No. 2. On Asses and the Life Asinine; on History; 
on Plagues. 
No. 6 PENITENTIARIES and REFORMATORIES. 
No. 7. NOTES from PARIS; or, Why are Frenchmen 
and Englishmen Different? 






EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 8&8 Princes 
street, Edinburgh. 

HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., 33 Paternos- 
ter row, London. 
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